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ABSTRACT 

Forty classroom c.ctivities selected from New 
Internationalist Calendars published between 1984-1989 were 
collected* Each activity is presented in the form of a short story 
about a real-life person and a graphic spread of data consisting of 
maps, tables, photographs, diagrams, text, and student exercises. 
These activities have been written to achieve the following 
objectives for development education: (1) to present knowledge about 
development issues to students in an attractive format; (2) to 
develop basic reading, comprehension, graph and picture 
interpretation and writing skills; (3) to promote critical thinking 
skills through the analysis and evaluation of a variety of types of 
information; (4) to promote an understanding of the development 
problems facing people in Third World countries, and empathy with 
people from different social, economic and cultural backgrounds; (5) 
to develop an appreciation of the interdependence between the lives 
of people in Australia and people facing a variety of similar and 
different development problems in other countries; (6) to develop 
decision making skills through the consideration of alternative 
approaches to development; and (7) to promote a willingness to become 
involved in seeking solutions to development problems* Topics include 
international trade, the global economic system, work, population 
growth, the family, health, food production, pesticides, water, 
ecology, tourism, urban drift, conservation, environmental issues, 
and technology. (KR) 
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Introduction 

A Child born today will be faced as an adult almost daily, with problems of a global interdependent nature, be 
it peace, food, the quality of life, inflation, or scarcity of resources. He (sic) will be both an actor and a beneficiary 
or a victim in the total world fabric, and he may rightly ask: "Why was I not warned? Why was I not better 
educated? Why did my teachers not tell me about these problems and indicate my behaviour as a member 
of an interdependent human race?? 

It is, therefore, the duty and the self-enlightened interest of governments to educate their children properly 
about the type of world in which they are going to live. They must inform tfiem of the action, the endeavour, 
and the recommendations of their global organizations ... and prepare their young people to assume 
responsibility for the consequences of their actions and help in ttie care of several billion more fellow humans 
on Earth ([fuller 1982). 

As one approach to providing such a global perspective, development education promotes the values of equity, human 
rights and social justice as principles upon which education and action can be organised to make this Earth, our home, a 
more peaceful, just and ecologically sustainable place in which to live. Sadly, much devek)pment education to date has 
proven counter productive. Indeed, at least one research study indicates that the 'amount" of development education a 
student receives is not a significant factor in influencing the degree of empathy for other people or readiness to take 
appropriate action he or she will display. Courses that focus on Third World problems are likely to i lave the opposite effects 
to what was intended Hirsch-Cahannes and Techlenburg 1987). The important issue is not the amount o\ development 
education received but the quality o\ it. For development education to be successful, it needs to be treated as a dynamic 
process that encourages students to reflect on the links between their own lives and situations and livesof others. Margaret 
Smith and Roger Smith (1989) argue that such an approach to development education has four key concerns: 

• It is about Global Concerns - recognizing that we live in an interdependent world. It aims to develop 
understanding of the interacting factors that cause poverty, social, economic, and political injustice, 
inhumanity, conflict and environmental abuse in our own country and internationally. 

• It is about the Powerful and Powerless - for it is concerned with how things happen, who decides, who 
has power and who does not. It promotes enquiry into prejudice and discrimination, like racism and 
sexism. 

• It is about Critical Awareness - of our own and other societies and cultures. It is a search for alternative 
views, experiences and methods that acknowledge equality of people within and between nations. It 
recognises the diversity of views, complexities, experiences and approaches in our world. 



• It is about Participation - developing the skills, values and attitudes that lead to commitment to 
responsible action for change towards the preservation and fair distribution of the earth's resources 
and a more just society, locally and globally. 

When seeking source material for this book of classroom activities to promote such sn approach to development education, 
what better place could the Australian Geography Teachers' Association Inc go than to New IntemationaUsP This 
magazine has proven over many years to be a reliable source of well researched and up-to-date information on the current 
status and causes of many global concerns, and the relationships between the powerful and powerless in the world. It has 
also provided carefully argued viewpoints on these issues and so promoted critical awareness and strategies for 
participating in making our world a fairer and less troubled home for us all. 

While the New internationalist magazine is very well known, especially among geography, history, economics and other 
social science teachers, the annual New Internationalist Calendans less well known as a source of classroom data and 
inspiration. The calendar page for each month contains a wonderful colour photograph which, when laminated, makes a 
most stimulating classroom poster or discussion starter. On the reverse of the photograph is a set of data on development 
education themes - a different themeevery month. A glance at the list of contents of this book gives an idea of the range 
and variety of the themes that are covered. The data for each theme is presented in the form of a short story about a real- 
life person and a graphic spread of data consisting of maps, tables, photographs, diagrams and text. All of the data used 
in the forty classroo, activities in this book has been selected from these flip-sides of pages in New Intornationalist 
Ca/endars published between 1984 and 1989. 

The classroom activities in Living in a Global Environment have been written to achieve the following objectives for 
development education: 

1 . To present knowledge about development issues to students in an attractive format. 

2. To develop basic reading, comprehension, graph and picture interpretation and writino skills. 

3. To promote critical thinking skills through the analysis and evaluation of a variety of typesof information. 

4. To promote an understanding of the development problems facing people in Third World countries, and empathy with 
people from different social, economic and cultural backgrounds. 

5. To develop an appreciation of the interdependence between the lives of people in Australia and people facing a variety 
of similar and different development problems in other countries. 

6. To develop decision making skills through the consideration of alternative approaches to development. 

7. To promote a willingness to become involved in seeking solutions to development problems. 



All the authors of the activities are active geography teachers arxJ lecturers and have written the activities for students in 
the 14'16age range. However, the activities are flexible and certainly open to adaptation. U book size and cost 

limitations have meant that Living in a Global Environmentdoes not cover every development education theme. However, 
the ot)jectives and activities in this book do provide a model upon which others may be written. All involved in the production 
of Living in a Global Environment^^ like to encourage teachers and school faculties to use these activities in this book 
as a model for further development education work, and to invite education systems and teachers' associations to use the 
activities and the cooperative process through which they were written as a basis for in-service education and further 
curriculum development programs. 

John Ren 

Living in a Global Environment Project Coordinator. 
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Spaceship Earth 



^I^OOD MORNING. 

'This is your captain speaking. 

M am aware that some disquieting rumours have been 
circulating around the ship in recent weeks about the state of 
our life-support systems. 

'First of all 1 must admit that the life-supporl systems in 
the Third Class Compartment are indeed in a bad state. And 
it is my sad duly to inform you that several thousand of your 
fellow passengers have died in the last month. The fault lies 
in a breakdown of food, water and sanitation systems on 
board ship. 

'As you know the vast bulk of the ship's supplies are kept 
under lock and key in the First and .kcond Class 
Compartments, There is no immediate cause for concern 
about life-support systems in these two compartments. But, 
at a recent Heads of Compartments meeting it was resolved 
that a larger quantity of these supplies should be made 
available to Compartment 3 on an emergency basis. 
However, it was thought that these measures would probably 
be insufficient and it was suggested that a more fundamental 
re-organisation of the ship's life support cycles was now 
necessary to avoid even more serious and widespread 
deterioration of conditions in Compartment 3. 

*ll was pointed out, for example, that the present rale at 




which the ship's stores are being used up in Compartments 1 
and 2 is endangering the stability of the whole ship in three 
ways: First, it is using up stores too fast for the ship's 
resource generators to cope with and depriving 
Compartment 3 of the resources it needs to supply and 
maintain its life-support systems. Second, it is contaminating 
the air and water in the spaceship as a whole and may be 
affecting the delicate pressure and temperature controls. 
Thirdly, it is creating unfulfillablc hopes and a sense of 
outrage and resentment among the passengers in 
Compartment 3. 

Mn addition, the stability of the ship is also threatened by 
various groups of passengers using up large amounts of 
potential life-support resources secretly to manufacture 
explosive devices. The ship cannot tolerate this for much 
longer because it is unable to sustain either the drain on 
supplies or the impact of the explosion should these illicit 
devices ever be used. 

'At our last meeting the representatives of the Third Class 
Compartment put forward the view that most of our present 
in-flight problems are caused by the current organisation of 
life on board the ship. As one example they cited the fact 
that the ship's accountants, flight-deck crew and technical 
staff are almost all drawn from Compartments 1 and 2. This, 
they argued, inevitably leads to corruption and the favouring 
of the First and Second Class Compartments in all the ship's 
affairs. 

'But their main criticism was one of the division of the 
ship into three compartments in the first place and they 
proposed that the present compartment structure be 
abolished, the ship's resources distributed more equally 
among all four and a half billion passengers, and that new 
decision-making processes be created that involve 
representatives from the whole ship. 

'This is the biggest change ever proposed so far in this 
voyage. But it is my duty to inform you that the ship's 
present course is not sustainable and there is an urgent need 
to correct our current flight path to prevent a premature end 
to our voyage with our ship abandoned to float inert and 
lifeless as an empty shell in space.' 



Source; New Internationalist Calendar, September 1984 

By Kristin Black, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, "Spaceship Earth", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Use six adjectives to descritw life on board the spaceship. 

(b) What are the causes for concern in Compartment 3? 

(c) Do Compartments 1 and 2 share these concerns? Explain why or why not. 

(d) Listthree ways in which the people in Compartments 1 and 2 are endanger- 
ing the stability of the entire craft. 

(e) What are the effects of certain passengers manufacturing explosive de- 
vices? 

(f) How do the people in Compartment 3 believe their situation can be im- 
proved? 

(g) Write one paragraph to summarise the present situation on board Spaceship 
Earth. 

2. (a) Why is the Earth said to be a spacecraft? 

(b) Namethreewaysinwhichtheauthorofthepassagehelpscreatethisimage. 

(c) What significance do Compartments 1 , 2 and 3 have for real life situations on 
Earth? 

(d) Make a list of the problems on the spacecraft with their "earthly equivalents" 



e.g. 


SPACECRAFT PROBLEM 


EARTH PROBLEM 







(e) What is the future of Spaceship Earth? 

3. Study the box called "The human family". 

(a) Calculate the number of passengers aboard Spaceship Earth from each of 
the earth's regions. (Hint: multiply the given number by 45 million.) 

(b) How many passengers are: 

(i) under the age of 15? 

(ii) over the age of 45? 

(c) How many have a car? 

(d) Give the actual number for the last year lor: 

(i) deaths, 

(ii) weddings, and 

(iii) births. 

(e) Is the overall population growth rate of the world increasing or decreasing? 

Continued on page 81 
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The human family 




Spaceship Earth now carries four and a half billion passengers. 

An unimaginable number. Representing them as just one hundred people gathering 

for a pre-fllght photograph, we would see, . . 



1 1 from Europe 

6 from the Soviet Union 

6 ^rom North America 
22 from China 
16 from India 
16 from the rest of Asia 

4 from the Middle East 

8 from Latin America and the Caribbean 
10 from Africa 

1 from Australasia and the Pacific 
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Three decades of progress 
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A world divided 



The developing world has 75% of the world's 
people but only. . 
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The modern parable 




THERE was once a factory which employed thou- 
sands of people. Its production line was a miracle of 
modern engineering, turning out thousands of machines 
every day. The factory had a high accident rate. The 
complicated machinery of the production line took little 
account of human error, forgetfulness, or ignorance. Day 
after day, people came out of the factory with squashed 
fingers, cuts, bruises. Sometimes a woman would lose an 
arm or a leg. Occasionally someone was electrocuted or 
crushed to death. Enlightened people began to see that 
something needed to be done. 

First on the scene were the churches. An enterprising 
minister organised a small flrst-aid tent outside the 
factory gate. Soon» with the backing of the Council of 
Churches, it gi'cw into a properly built clinic, able to give 
first-aid to quite serious cases, and to treat minor 
injuries. The town council become interested, together 
with local bodies like the Chamber of Trade and the 
Rotary Club. The clinic grew into a small hospital, with 
modem equipment, an operating theatre, and a full-time 
staff of doctors and nurses. 

Several lives were saved. Finally, the factory manage- 
ment, seeing the good that was being done and wishing to 
prove itself enlightened, gave the hospital its official 
backing, with unrestricted access to the factory, a small 
annual grant, and an ambulance to speed serious cases 
from workshop to hospital ward. 

But year by year, as production increased, the 
accident rate continued to rise. More and more people 
were hurt and maimed. And, in spite of everything the 
hospital could do, more and more people died from the 
injuries they received. 

Only then did some people begin to ask if it was 
enough to treat people's injuries, while leaving 
untouched the machinery that caused them. 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, January 1985 
By Julie Dyer, GTAV Executive Officer, Melbourne 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read tf)e passage, "The Modem Parable", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Reorganisethefollowingstatementsintotheordertheyappearinthepa^ 

• production in the factory increased as the accident rate increased 

• the factory had a high accident rate 

• people realised something needed to be done about the accident rate 

• a clinic was built 

• an ambulance was purchased 

• the machinery was left untouched 

• a small hospital was built 

• churches became involved in helping. 

(b) Describe the risk'- people took by working in the factory. 

(c) Which one of the following statements communicates the message of the 
passage most accurately? Why? 

« Factories are places where production is casualty free. 

• Factories consider the working conditions of its emptoyees. 

• The real cause of the people's injuries was not being addressed. 

• The hospital was helping to save people's lives. 

• Prevention is better than cure. 

2. Do you think the story is about a factory kxated in your local area? Why? 

3. What do you think is the message of the large diagram? 

4. Redraw the diagram to show what you think should be happening in the factory. 

5. Why do you think the people in this factory did not strike over their working 
conditions? 

6. Rank the statements below according to what you think the factory managers value 
in ihfi factory. (Number 1 would be what the factory managers value the most down 
to Number 6 being what the factory managers value the least.) 

• Safe working conditions 
Creating a good public image 

* Helping outskle organisations 
Productk)n increases 
Employee satisfaction 
Making a profit 

Continued on page 81 
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The casuaKies . . . 

World population = 4432 million 



2,000 million live on incomes below $500 per year. 

870 million adults cannot read or write. 

600 million have no jobs or are less than fully employed 

120 million children are unable to attend primary school. 

450 million suffer from hunger or malnutrition. 

10.7 million babies die evary year before their first birthday. 
42 million people are blind or nearly so. 
2,000 million do not have safe water to drink. 

250 million live in urban slums or shanty towns. 



KEY 

Developing 
countries 

Developed 
countries 



6 ¥17 HEN I give food to the poor 

TY they call me a saint 
When I ask why the poor 
have no food they call 
me a communis^ 9 




DOM HELDER CAMARA 
Archbishop of Recife 
North East Brazil 



WORLD POPULATION 
4432 million 



ANNUAL INFANT DEATHS 
(0-11 monthi) 
10 7 million 



198^' 



ANNUAL CHILD DEATHS 
(1-4 vMri) 
4 5 millioo 
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One link in the chain 



IT was still and dark when Pak Ali's family stirred 
itself. The first call of the muezzin was already over, 
sleepy prayers had been said. The familiar noises of the 
cicadas, croaking bullfrogs and squawking chickens 
around the rumah confimied this was rural Malaysia. 
The dark wooden housc» on stilts tocatch the breeze, had 
its shutters thrown open revealing the soft glow of 
kerosene lamps inside. 

In a fast-changing country, the traditional rice farming 
ways were still followed in this region. It was true that a 
secondary school had been built in their quiet kampong 
village. But Pak Ali and Saleena his wife were too old for 
school. Their day would be spent in the padi fields - like 
their parents and their grandparents before them. 

Two of their boys slipped on school uniforms, grabbed 
battered exercise books and Jumped down the steps. The 
rest of the family squatted down to a hurried breakfast of 
glutinous rice and coffee. Then, with Awang their buffalo 
securely hitched to the cart, mother, father, eldest 
daughter and youngest son set off for another day's work 
in the sun, the roughly-built wooden cart creaking on its 
salvaged car axle. 

The parents walked ahead along the banks that 
divided the fields. They met neighbours and exchanged 




greetings. Brown faces creased into smiles of recognition 
and welcome. All were converging on one field to work in 
berderau. It was co-operative working, in groups often 
to twenty: first planting, then harvesting each other s 
crops. Working in teams helps lighten the back-breaking 
monotony. Confidences are exchanged, family problems 
shared. And the berderau system is not just confined to 
the fields. Help from the rest of the village could be relied 
on if illness or death touched any local family. 

At the end of the day the sun slipped behind the 
coconut palms and gelam trees, turning the leaves to 
gold. The siight was lost on the family. Tired, greasy with 
sweat and dirty from cutting and winnowing the rice 
stalks, husband and wife swung a full gunny sack of padi 
over the tailboard of their cart. After decorously 
adjusting their sarongs they followed the buffalo cart 
home. And they still found pleasure in the model kites 
with their long paper tails: soaring, swooping, spiralling 
in the air currents, colours caught in the last rays of the 
sun. More than toys, the kites flew over the fields with a 
purpose. Owners tied them to stakes to flutter like eagles 
- to frighten the rats at night 

Whether it worked or not Pak Ali wasn't sure. But 
something had to be done about the rats. They could 
decimate the fields, eating three-quarters of the crop. 
Harvests were always a race between the villagers, the 
rodents and the insects. Still, the forces of nature were 
roughly in balance in their region. Bullfrogs, birds and 
catfish in the flooded padi fields, all reinforced the kites 
by scaring or preyingon every kind of flying and crawling 
pest. 

But Pak Ali had heard things were different in Kedah 
province. Talk in the coffee shop was about a green 
revolution, new types of rice seedlings, chemical 
^ pesticides that poisoned the catfish, mechanical roti- 
vators and expensive petrol. And worst of all, the brown 
^ hopper disease. Kedah was barely a hundred railes away 
I but it sounded like a different country. He knew that his 
^ rice grown by his hand on his own land - without poison 
a or chemical - would taste sweet indeed. 

o 

£ Background material from Utusan Pengguna. Malaysia 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, February 1987 
By Ros Hall, Pascoe Vale Girts High 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the article, "One Link in the Chain", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Describe the transport and farming methodscunrently used by the Malay family. 

(b) (i) What is the 'berderau' system? 

(ii) In what ways is this system different from farming in Australia? 

(c) Rats are a problem facing the farmers in this village. 

(i) What do they do about it? 

(ii) How are the rats normally kept under axitrol within the ecosystem? 

' (d) The passage says that tie only things that this family and village currently rely 
on for producing food are themselves and nature". Is this true? Give reasons to 
support your answer. 

(e) The family have heard rumours of changes being introduced into a nearby 
province in the form of a "green revoiutton" 

(i) From what they have heard, what good and bad things will this 'green 
revolution" bring? 

(ii) Is Pak Ali looking forward to it? How can you tell? 

2. Study the diagram, "Gk)bal Food Connections". From when food is first planted to 
when it arrives on the dinner tables of the world, food goes through many stages and 
many groups have an influence on what is produced. Use the information in th"* 
diagram to answer the iollowing questions about five stages in the global fojd 
connection. 

Stage 1 ; Agribusiness Suppliers 

(a) Name some examples of the companies. 

(b) What do they supply to farmers? 

Stage 2: Farmers (the producers) 

(c) Name the 3 types of farmers. 

(d) What happens to the food that each type produces? (Would they eat it or sell it?) 

(e) What problems are each group facing? 

(f) Which of these groups do you think wouki produce the most food for world 
markets? 

Stage 3: Agribusiness Middlemen 

(g) What do these people do? 

(h) Who are they linked to? 



Continued on page 82 



Global food connections 



From the field to the shopping basket. 

A guide to the main components of the world's food factory. 



Agribusiness suppliers 




Large-scale 
Western farmers 

They are dependent 
on big corporations 
for inputs as well 
ds for processing 
and marketing 
produce. Their 
dobt load is 
increasing and 
profit margin 
decreasing 



Small-scale 
Western farmers 

Their production is 
efficient but 
increasing costs and 
low net income 
mean they are having 
difficulty surviving 



Third Worid 
peasants 

They are being 
cleared from 
their land for 
export crops and 
producing less 
food for iheir 
families 



These corporations (sometimes linked to the 
companies which sell the inputs) process, manu- 
facture and market food and oan determine prices to 
both farmers and consumers. 



Third Worid elites 

Large landowners and affluent 
city dwellers benefit from cash 
crop exports and low prices 
imposed on locally-grown 
foodstuffs. 



Food retailers 

The retail food business is a mix 
of big and small companies but 
IS increasingly dominated by 
large supermarket chains. 




I § § § § I 




Consumers 

The final stop in 
the food factory 
Like the farmers 
they have the 
least power 
Food quality, 
price and 
availability 
are determined 
outside their 
control 
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Why don't they help themselves? 
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'HIRD WORLD POVERTY?* said the man at the 
bus stop. *Peop)e like you always go on about that. 
But why can't they help themselves?' 

We'd exhausted the weather and rising prices and, 
when the bus still showed no sign of coming, we*d fallen 
to talking about something important. He was in his 
sixties, and had a dapper little moustache that seemed to 
chanj^e shape as he spoke. 
They try.* 

Then why do we have to give them all this aid when 
we're in such a bad state ourselves?' 

*But we don't give them much . . . and besides . . I 
spluttered into silence. I didn't know the facts well 
enough. Besides, the bus was coming round the comer at 
last - the moment was gone. 




The truth, I Icamt later, is that against all the odds the 
people of the poor world are helping themselves - they 
finance three-quarters of their own development by their 
own work and earnings. But the dice are loaded against 
them. The worsteconomic recession in over 50 years has 
been trouble enough to us in the West, but it is crippling 
the economies of the Southern continents. Take infla- 
tion, for instance - it averages six per cent in the rich 
world,but sta.ids at 34 per cent in developing countries. 

What's more, the problems of the poor South are 
largely due to their relationship with us in the North. The 
world powers encouraged their colonies to concentrate 
on producing one or two commodities, and they have 
found it impossible to diversify since independence - 90 
per cent of Zambia's exports are copper, for 
instance, and sugar is 90 per cent of the exports of 
Mauritius. This leaves them totally dependent on prices 
in the international commodity market,which are now at 
their lowest in real terms since the 1930s. 

Even in normal times commodity prices fluctuate 
wild;/ from year to year, making it impossible to plan. 
Sugarprices rose from 17.5 cents a kilo in 1970 to 104.5 
cents in 1 974, then plummeted to 22 cents in 1 977. Yet 
the rich world refuses to buy the poor countries* raw 
materials at set prices and set times, which would really 
give them a chance to plan for the future, knowing how 
much they would make and how much they could spend. 
Meanwhile, in order to progress, the Third World has to 
import manufactured goods which become more and 
more expensive. Tanzania had to export twice as many 
bales of sisal in 1976 as it did in 1974 to buy the same 
farm tractor. 

Wherever you look the poor world is frustrated in its 
desire to help itself. The decisions that control their 
destiny are taken far away on the floors of commodity 
maricets and in the boardrconis of multinational com- 
panies. 

Now that Tve got this clear, Tm hoping to meet the 
moustached man a: the bus stop again. 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, July 1985 

By Ian Kelly, Tasmanian State Institute of Technology, Launceston. 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Study the passage, "Why Don't They Help Themselves?*, and answer the following 
questions: 

(a) Define, with the help of a dictionary if necessary, the following terms used in 
the passage: Third World, aid. development, economic recession, inflation, de- 
veloping countries, colories, commodities, international commodity market, 
real terms, raw materials and multinational companies. 

(b) Account for the author's reference to the same people as "us in the West" and 
"us in the North". 

(c) How many times faster (on the average) do prices rise in developing 
countries than in the rich world"? 

(d) How, according to this passage, did some countries become so dependent on 
one or two itemo of production? 

(e) Why do some countries suffer so severely from price fluctuations on the world 
market? 

2. Study the 4 boxes headed "Barriers to Independence". 

(a) What is a country's Gross National Product? 

(b) What are OPEC and OECD cc M 

(c) Rank the aid-giving countries listed from smallest to largest in population size. 
Does it appear that small countries are likely to be more generous than large 
countries in giving foreign aid? 

(d) How can a patent operate to restrict local manufacture? 

(e) Which year has been the best since 195C for commodity-exporting countries? 
Is the general trend improving or worsening? 

3. To which type of economy (developed or developing) does the author belong? How 
do you know? 

4. (a) Who, in your opinion, is represented by the man at the bus slop? 

(b) What, in your opinion, does the man atthe bus stop mean by "people like you"? 

5. Is the statistical information given here useful today? Explain your answer. 

6. Is Australia one of the "Southern continents" whose economy is crippled by reces- 
sion? Explain your answer. 

7. (a) Suggest reasons why colonies were encouraged to produce only one or two 

commodities. 

Continued on page 83 
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Tricks 
of the trade 




SO primitive!' 
Mustapha looks nonplussed. 
'All tblii These ult workings, these donkeys, these people sUvini 
away, earning next to nothing' 
*I know. But what do you expect us to do about it?* 
'Industrlallxci Create yoyr own mannfacturlng Industries so that you can 
compete on the world market That's the only way poor countries like 
yourt can really develop' 

*And where do you expect us to get the money from?* 

'We'll lend It to you* Then you'll be able to build roads, dams, power 

projects, factories . . .' 

*0h yes?* 

'Sure. There will be certain conditions, of course. Like you will have to 
use our technology and hire ovr experts* That kind of thing.' 

'Mmm. And what about the interest rates?* 

'Low. Since the oil crisis we've got more 'petro-dollart' floating around 
the Western banking system than we know what to do with.' 

i appreciate your problem . . .* 

'No doubt about It The 1970s are going to be the decade for developing 
Third WoHd economies!' 

Ten years later, Mustapha and the Western Expert meet again, outside a 
new, but already shut-down, shoe factory, 

'Do you remember . .?* MusUpha begins tentatively. 

'Yes, well, thinp haven't quite worked out as we expected . . .' 

*You bet Tm out of work, my children have no food in their bellies and the 
government calls it *austerity.' 

*Mmm« , 

'The rich countries arc calling in their loans and we can*t even pay the interest 
on them. The IntemaUonal Monetary Fund says It will only help us if we do 
exactly as it says. That means letting prices soar while wages freeze. Starving 
our children to pay back the banks, in reality.' 

'Well, you know It's a hard time for everyone. It's the worid economic 
recession. We have our own problems back home . . .' 

*It wouldn't be so bad if trade were better. But now that we are actually getting 
somewhere with producing manufactured goods, the rich countries have 
imposed import tariffs, or outright bans on our products. What*s happened to 

the trade liberalization you like to preach?* 

'We have to proteetourown manufacturers. We can't have cheap foreign 
imports underf ittfng domestic Industry. But I don't know what you arc 
complaining about You are still selling a lot of raw materials to the West' 

'Oh yes, and who controls the prices? When we try to get a reasonable price 
for a commodity like copper, for insUnce, the US threatens to release its 
stockpiles on the International market and forces the price down again. 
'Well, who needs copper anyway? We used to use It for tele- 
communications, but today the systems are all computerized. Now 
there's an Idea! Maybe that's what you guys should be getting Into: 
computer technology! Thee you could really . . .' 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, May 1988 

By Stephen Codrington, St. Paul's Grammar School. i-*enrith 



Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'Tricks of the Trade', and answer the following questions: 

(a) What are the jobs of the two people who are talking together? 

(b) 'So primitive!' said the Western Expert when he saw the donkeys, thelong hours 
and low wages. Why do working conditions in the Third World often seem 
•primitive' when seen by Westerners? 

(c) Is it fair that Western countries who are lending money should impose conditbns 
on the loan, such as using technology and advk:e from the lending country? 
Explain. 

2. Third WaW countries seem to have lots of labour but little money. Western Industri- 
alized nations seem to have lots of money but less labour. Is it really S€f6ible, 
therefore, for Third World countries to industrialize in the way the Western Expert 
suggest. Why? 

3. What kind of industrialization wouW suit Third World countries best? Why? 

4. Do you think the Western Expert is really trying to help Mustapha's country? Give 
evidence from the passage to support your opinion. 

5. WouW Third World countries be better off with their traditional so-called "primitive" 
industries? Why? 

6. Study the information in the large diagram, "International Trade". 

(a) Why do poor countries need to earn money from exports? 

(b) What proportions of their development is financed by Third World countries, 
themselves? 

(c) What problems arise because most Third World exports consist of raw materi- 
als, or "commodities"? 

(d) Consider the heading "III Winds for Fair Trade". What is "fair trade", and what are 
the "ill winds" which change the ideal" to Ihe reality" 

7. Look at the 8 boxes of information around the left and bottom of the diagram. If you 
were designing this page and had to give the most important box the largest amount 
of space, what box would you emphasize by making biggest? Write 5 lines to explain 
why. 



Continued on page 83 



INTHmHTlOHAL TRADE 



ERIC 




Poor countries need money to buy goods from 
abroad which they require forthetrown develop- 
ment Trade is therefore vital. Third World 
countries already finance 80 per cent of their 
development from their own work and their own 
trade earnings 



Share of developing areas 
in world merchandise trade.1970 - 




-'■mm 
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Bu! the developing countries" share ol world 
trade is declining Their exports are mainly raw 
materials^ or'commodities- and valuesol these 
have tallen by one fifth m real terms during the 
pas! five years. It means that they have lo spII 20 
per cent more coffee, cotton or minerals to buy 
the same number of tractors water pumps etc 



Also the demand for Third World 
minerals and crops is uncertain 
Developed countries are 
spending more than 
SI. 000 million a year on research 
into hurnan*made substitutes for 
natural products 





Many poor countries have therefore put their 
energies into industrializing, with the help of 
foreign loans to produce manufactured goods 
not so vulnerable to unstable commodity prices 



winds for fair trade 




But the world 
economic recession 
of the 1970s and 
1980s has led to an \ 
alarming upsurge of 
protectionism 
amongst the richer 
countnes The European 
Community's protectionist 
agricultural policy has 
made it virtually impossible 
lor Third World countries to 
sell food to Europe and US 
bans on the import of items 
such as steel, textiles and 
footwear have hit Latin 
America and South East 
Asia hard. 



^^^^^ 
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Official develop- 
ment aid to poor 
countries should, in 
theory, help But 
most of It takes the 
form of government 
to government loans, tied to 
political or economic con* 
ditions The US. for example, 
cut off aid to Chile under 
Allende. but resumed it 
generously as soon as 
Pinochet seized power. Also, 
much of the aid is aimed at 
helping companies belonging 
lo the rich countnes - 80 per 
cent of West German aid lo 
developing countries is 
allocated m tfiis way 



The interest poor countries 
have to pay on their debts 
to Western banks means 
they are exporting the 
money that they so 
desperately need for their 
development The 
Third World foreign debt is 
one million million dollars 
(1986) - that IS as 
much as the total 
value of the exports 
of the US. EEC. 
Canada. Australia 
and Japan 
-cornbined. 




In order to survive the crisis poor 
countries will have to. 

• Develop strong OPEC style 
cartels to baigam for tx?tter and more 
stable piices for their co/nmodities 
This has proved difficult so far 

• Trade amongst themselves 
Sout h'South trade is seen by many as 
the only solution 

• Increase self reliance by develof> 
mg their own import substitution 
industries 

• Dramatically reduce imports of nil 
but the most essential items - that will 
mean cuts in weapons systems and 
luxi/ry goods 
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Running the gauntlet 



registered, nothing ofTicial. The owner of the house will 
claim his money. The big mills will be rebuilt, but not this 
little place. They will say they do not know me. Only the 
merchant who lent me money will remember . . . You 
have money Senora?' 
•Something from the Government'. 
*I lent you money when you came from the village. 
Remember?' 

It was as if, through the rubble, she could see the 
smashed sewing machines, like her own life, pressed 
down under the weight of debt and poverty. 
*What about my job?' she asked. 
*It is gone. You were not registered.' 
For her husband, Guillermo, it had beenjust the same, 
when the paint factory had closed. The government tried 
to protect the little factory as it grew but in the end they 
were forced to allow the Americans into the market, 
otherwise the foreign bankers woukl have stopped giving 
loans. For a few years the Americans sold at a loss until 
the small local factory had to be closed down and 
Guillermo was left unemployed. He became angry and 
bitter. Finally he took to beating her. 

'Take the money,' she said. He counted the notes 
carefully and gave her back the smaller share. 

* If I did not pay you,' she said, *and you did not pay the 
merchant, and the Government did not pay the 
foreigners, then indeed the earth would shake . . .' But 
already he had walked away. 

In the end Catarina was lucky. She got ajob polishing 
the seats at the stadium in readiness for the Cup Final. 
She was quite well paid, for the Intematio^il Monetary 
Fund had decided to give Mexico a further loan, bringing 
the amount that Catarina, like all other Mexicans, owed 
the world to around ISOO dollars. 

There is no chance of it being repaid. Mexico, like 
Catarina, lurches from one crisis to another. The only 
way out would be for the debtors all togetlu'r to stop 
paying - but that in itself would cause an eartiLqrake. 

by Tony V. ux 

Source: New Internationalist Calendar, October 1987 

By Julie Smith, Moreland High School, Melbourne; Marilyn Wiber, Mentor GirKGrammar School, Melbourne; 
and Magdeline Wong, Craigslea High School, Brisbane 



WHEN an earthquake struck Mexico City in 
September 1985 there was some doubt as to 
whether the Worid Cup Final could still be held there. 
BMt the stadium was intact 

On 20th September 1985, Catarina Gomez was 
pulled from the rubble with a broken arm, but still alive 
and within a week she was discharged from hospital with 
a new set of donated clothes and a handful of money, 
given by foreigners for * rehabilitation'. 

Not knowing where else to go she found her way back 
to the smashed apartment block in which she used to 
work, and where she had been staying on the night of the 
earthquake. Thrown out of her village house by her 
husband some weeks before, she had nowhere else to 
to stay. 

*Senora, it is all destroyed, my whole life.' 

A plaintive voice broke upon her thoughts. 

For a moment she glanced up at the man who used to 
run the workshop, then again at the shattered concrete. 
Somewhere among those broken blocks were the old 
sewing machines on which they stitched garments. 

The Government will pay you,' she said. *Soon you 
will start again.' Wearily, instinctively she fell back into 
the role of shouldering the worries of men . . . 

*Ha - you say so? They will pay nothing. Nothing is 
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student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, "Running the Gauntlet', and answer the foliowjng questions: 

(a) What was the natural disaster which struck Mexico City in Septemt)er 1 985? 

(b) What happened to Catarina Gomez in this disaster? Prom whom did she obtain 
clothes and money? 

(c) WhichofthefoilowingbestdescribesCatarina't-previousplaceofemployment? 
On what evidence do you base your decision? 

• Modem hygienic locally owned factory. 

• Large modem factory owned by a multi national company. 

• Unofficial sweatshop in a village house. 

(d) Why did Catarina's former employer demand money from her? 

(e) Why did Catarina give him the money? What did she get in return ? 

(f ) Would you have given him the money ? Give reasons for your answer. (This could 
be a possible class discussion) 

2. (a) What happened to the local paint factory? 

(b) How could the Mexican government protect a local paint factory from American 
competition? 

(c) What reasons would the Mexican government have for this protection? 

(d) Why was the Mexican govemment forced to allow the Ameiican company into 
the paint market? 

(e) What was the effect of the Americans "dumping" paint on the local market 
factory? 

(f) What were the perso(<il repercussions of this for Catarina and her family? 

3. (a) Where did Catarina finally get a job? 

(b) What organisation provided the funds for this job? 
(cj What is the International Monetary Fund? What countries control it? 
(d) Why is there little chance that Mexico will be able to repay its debt to the 
International Monetary Fund? 

4. Imag ine y ou are Catarina at the scene of the earthquake. A media person approaches 
you and thrusts a microphone in your face. In pairs, write the script "is you imagine 
Catarina would reply to the question. 

Media person: "Senora, how do you feel about what has happened here?" 

Catarina (wringing hands): 

Read yoi"" play out to each other, in tum, and to the rest of your class. 

Continued on page 84 



W«f: There 
have bp 'M «if >und 
1 20 W(irs sin CO 
1945 Almniil dll 
hdvff been m the 
ThircJ World, iind 
most fuivo been 
civil wars - .It least 
in part In 95".. of 
irirso i:nnfiiels 
thcro h.is b<M»n out- 
sHJr into^^»"Uion 
rntiinlv by th<< 
sup<'fp(ivv<''s 



IS. 



I Rtpr«ssion 
and military rulat 

Fiice(J vvith mcf Piis- 
incj unres' (jovef la- 
ments resort to 
repression and 
military rule By 
1985 out ol 114 
in4jt» pendent 
developing states. 
57 fcvpre control led 
by the drmed forces 



Rural unhap- 

pineu: widespread 
hidden tiunger 
Farmeis are forced 
tn «i(.cepl lew 
prin!S U}r thpir 
r rnps fiont (jovi'rn 
mcni to lf«ed the 
l(»wns 



I Drop tn l^:.d 
production By 

1985 Altii .1 WHS 

91 ^ f*( tho fiHiii ii 
qrew ii> 1975 an 
average "r In 
contrast, both Asm 
iinil Litin AnM'fitfi 
Wr»n> <)rovViiM| sub- 
slanl»«itty morf uvi?r 
\hv same tcnie sp.in 



I Migration to cKiM: Tractors are 
displacing farm worker^ and the rural 
unemployed arc moving into towns In 
1985 31 per cent - more than a billion - 
people lived in Third World cities By 
2000 AD this will be two bilhon 



HIGH RISKS 



A gripping game of chance involving 
the governments and peoples of 
the developing world. 



Drought and othar ditaitan: Thprc 
have always been natural disasters The 
present disasters howev»;r hit pt'nple 
already weakened by cycles of exploit' 
ation and the effects are much worse 



DSTAATHIfff 
Cotonialiam: One result of nineteenth 
century colonialism was the forced 
development of Ciish .?rops tu n^oet the 
rulrriy country s needs - for prmniry goods 
like cotton or minerals lor tts lactones 



HDav«<opmant of cash crops: The need 
to pay for imports and lor the repayment of 
loans brings government nncnuragen^ent 
ol cash crnps, usually on the best .armrng 
land 




Chaap food poliOMt it is f'asn't to nut 
in thi» towns than thp Luuntr\ so (jovorn- 
monts try lo k(»(M> townsppople ( ontentin} 
One way ihrnucjh cheap (odif Some may 
be Kv.pnrtiMj ihi- rest CDmcs Iron' the nttS 
areas 



BiJOvartaat aid Help lakes many forms 
The mosi valUiibu* supports th(» it), ,v 
r»i*(mumv Less hoipfui Mi fui 
sophistic.ned 'iuokjh ri»ai,hirM»rv «"d as 
business 'nvestnu.MU or aid as a loan 



■JUrban urvatt The gradual destruction 
ol the ecoriorny l)rinys disaffection and 
can provoke unrest Rtoling in the city 
leads to publicity nnd pressure on the 
government tc do something 



_jLoani from tha IMF Countries that 
Cdnnot service ttteir Inans and need extra 
time generally talk with the International 
Monetary Fund The IMT is dominated by 
the USA and other Western industrialised 
nations which insist on an austerity 
budget Thor^lfpcts nrt the poor are senous 



lOvarcaaa cor- 

porattona: A high 
proportion ol trade 
in primary products 
IS controlled by 
multinational cor- 
porations, who 
dictdte the price 
pard for the 
products They also 
contro' much of the 
local economy and 
culture 



■I 0«valopm4iftt; 

There are broadly 
two lonn.<5 ol 
development One 
involves ordinary 
people ensures 
that changes fit 
their own culture, 
meets their own 
needs and uses 
technology wtuch 
they can control 
The other lorni is 
based on Western 
technology and 
imposes foreign 
solutions 



MlAmit imports: 

Over the last 20 
years developiriy 
countries have 
imported weaponry 
worth $223 billion, 
equivalent to three 
quarters of all arms 
imports in the 
world 



lOabts: Almost 
all Third World 
Countries are 
heavily in debt lo 
the Western banks 
and governments 
In 1963 they paid 
the West $21 
billion on debt 
servicing - seven 
billion more than 
they were able to 
borrow that year 
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Barefoot business 



lUICK! Abdul scurries down to the river, a bundle of dirty washing 
from the Hotel Imperial clutched under his arm. Too late! The best 
^ J stones are taken. He enters the water, tripe» stumbles, bumpa into the 
others crowding the shallows. Watch it! They continue hccticaHy scrubbing. 
Competition is as fierce as that midday sun burning up above. Yor have to 
eke out a living anywhere you can» any way you can, as fast as you can. 

This isjust aglimp«eofthe informal sector in action* Bustling, enterprising 
and strictly speaking iUegal* it is the world in which more than half the 
working population of developing countries lives. 

The shoeshine boy, the cigarette hawker, the woman making sandals out of 
old rubber tyres, the mechanic operating from his roughly dug pit by the 
roadside, the family atop the municipal rubbish dump carefuUy picking out 
any resaleable objects. All are living by their wits, on the fringes of the 
national economy, on the edge of survival 

Hard facts and figures are hard to come by. How do you classify the 
unclassifiable, record the hidden? But one thing is certain. The legions of 
^barefoot' businessmen, women and children are growing daily, faster even 
than the cities most flock to for worL 

They are not pursuing dreams of riches, just survival. Earnings can be very 
low indeed. A survey in Lima showed that three quarters of street vendors 
were earning less than the government's minimum wage. This is because 
there are far too many informal sector workers chasing too little work, and 
there is not enough spending power among their customers who are by and 
large poor like themselves. 

Vulnerability goes hand in hand with informality. There is no social 
security. No trade union protection. No credit to fall back on during hard 
times. But no tax to pay either, which means that their governments are out of 
touch with the greater part of the nation's economic life. 

Barefoot businesspeople, desperate for work, are wide open to exploitation 
by richer parts of the economy. The formal sector, for instance, sub-contracts 
piecework out to them at virtually slave-labour rat^s of pay. 

Harassed or at best ignored by governments, the informal sector has 
nonetheless achieved what international development agencies and finance 
bodies most applaud - flexibility, a keen eye for the market, entrepreneurial 
self-help, and the pioneering of appropriate technology. 

A little nx)re imagination exercised by thoae in power - and a lot less red 
tape - cc ild harness ^his great force of human inventiveness and adaptability 
to the general benefit of all. 




Source: New Intema^onalist Calendar, July 1988 

By Margaret Calder and Roger Smith, South Australia College of Advanced Education, Adelaide 
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Student Exercises 

1. Read the passage, 'Barefoot Business", and discuss the following questions in 
groups: 

(a) What words can you identify that are often used by economists to desaibe the 
work of these people (eg minimum wage, spending power)? Underline or 
highlight the words and decide on a group definition for these words. Write 
down the definitions and then compare them with those of other groups. Can 
you decide on class definitions for these words? 

(b) What does your group understand by the word Marginalized" which is often 
used to describe informal sector workers? List words or phrases which identify 
as many ways as possible that these people are working at the margins of the 
economy. As a group choose one sentence or paragraph which you all think 
sums up the phrase tiese people have a slender toehoki on life'. 

(c) What would Third World governments find out if they are suddenly able to 
record accurately the economic contribution of these people to their city's or 
country*s wealth? 

(d) LiSi the three most important things that your group learnt about workers in the 
informal sector. Compare your list with other class groups. Make up a class list 
on a large sheet of paper. Display this class list as a series of statements 
arranged around the article 'Barefoot Business". 

2. (a) Use a map of the world to k)cate the cities (in the six paragraphs on the large 

diagram) and the countries in which they are found. Also, mark any countries 
named in these paragraphs, 
(b) Around the map write in the relevant phrase or sentence which describes the 
infomial sector situation for each place marked. 

3. Form into groups of six students. Each student should choose one of the paragraphs 
in the large diagram, and use sketches and/or written passages to describe what it 
is like to: 

• Live in a 'shanty town" 

Be a 'pwneer of intermediate technotogy' (check with the teacher or other 
members of your group if you are not certain of the meaning of the tenn 
'intermediate technology" 

Learn 'street wisdom" instead of attending formal school, or 

Work in a "sweatshop" 

Go legal' in a Third Worid dty 

Work for an electronics firm which puts out work to women. 

Continued on page 86 
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An Athenian fable 




A rww report by Demo^iraphicos, a professor at Syraci4^e 
University in Ancient Greece, has forecasted a population 
explosion by the yCar I AD. A shocked Artemidonts has 
come to ask Socrates what might be done about it . . . 



So« Artcmldorus, the Professor fears that too many 
people are being born? 

Right on. Far ioo many people arc being born in Athens. 

Too many Athenians? The noblest people In history? 
Is it possible to have too many Athenians? 

Ah. but the point is thai it is not the noble people of 
Athc'iis ihal arc doubling their numbers. It is the slaves. 

Have female slaves sUrted giving birth to quins or 
quadruplets? Has their period of gestation suddenly 
reduced to four months? 

SiKrales. please this is serious. 

Forgive me« Artemldorusv If I offend you. Tell me« are 
the families of slaves larger than they were 1 0 or 20 years 
ago? 

They are smaller. But they arc not dying as last as they 
used to 10 or 20 years at.-^. 

Oh ho, so it^s not a que. Jon of too many births but too 
few deaths. Surely the solution then Is to have another 
war with Troy? 

Not in an age of detente. Socrates. Besides, such a 



solution would be against the principles of humanism to be 
propounded by Aristotle. 

Then should we not reduce the uumber of slaves, 
having due regard to Arlstotle*s principle of humanism? 

We should. How can we reduce the number of slaves 
without recourse to death? 

Abolish slavery. Give the slaves all the civic rights and 
benefits we Athenians ei^oy. 

You are in danger of being hauled up before the 
Committee on Unathenian Activities, Socrates. 

Arc fair shares unathenian? 

There won't be enough to go round if we share with the 
slaves. 

So you refuse to let them die because you are 
humanistic but you will not share the means that will 
support their lives. 

That's not fair. There is not enough in Athens to share 
with them. 
Then let the slaves go. 

Soc"i\tes, the world of slaves and our world are inter- 
dependent. We need slaves. Isn't there a humanistic 
alternative? What about persuading them to reproduce less 

I thought you said they are reproducing less than tf>?.>. 
used to 20 years ago. 

But that isn't enough. They must be educated to .n'Jj..- 
that it would be catastrophic if they did not have -.k' «^ 
population growth. 

Catastrophic for whom? They are slaves unC ^ 
continue to be slaves in 1 AD whatever the size of 'i ' 
families. 

But it will mean a lower quality of life. Socriites. Sure 
is reasonable lor tlie Slate to insist dm its citixens mec..:<' 
their social obligations? 

But slaves have no social rights, so how can they hav 
social obligations? No, Artemldorus« you must share 
what you have with the slaves even If it means that what 
you call the quality of your life - which really means the 
quantity you onsume - Is reduced. Otherwise don*t 
come complai ^.ng to me when Demographlcos' 
explosion actually takes place. 

by Tarziv I ittachi 



Source; New Intema^onalist Calendar, January 1 987 

By Warren Halloway, Armidale College of Advanced Education 
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student Exercises 



1 . Study the passage 'An Athenian Fable", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Who prepared the population report and what position does he hold? 

(b) Who are the two people discussing the report? 

(c) At the beginning of the discussion one person states what he believes the 
problem to be. Find this statement and quote it. 

(d) What section of the Athenian population does Artemidorus consider to be 
mainly responsible for the threatening population explosion? 

(e) What changes have occurred in the size of families of slaves in the previous 
10 or 20 years? Suggest reasons. 

(f) Why do you think the slaves are living longer? How will this affect the total 
population of Athens? 

(g) List the unacceptable solutions Socrates suggests. Which of these solutions 
is Socrates serious in suggesting and which are made in jest? 

(h) What alternatives does Socrates finally suggest to solve the problem ? 

(i) Do you think the noble Athenians will follow Socrates' advice? Give reasons, 
(j) Imagine you are a slave owning Athenian. Why would it be important to you not 

to follow Socrates advice. 

2 S : ' and perform a p'ay reading based on "An Athenian Fable". Introduce and 

j '.'i.pi ;,^iihC3fjrarhirdch?ractercalledMinuswhoisanAthenianslavefromEgypt. 

\ 

\ '^ Socrates says the >^*hGnianir. rnustabolish slavery and share whatthey have with the 

! slaves or let theTi go, even If Ihe quality of life is reduced. List what kinds of things 

1 ■ laht ci»:nge \e slaves and the Athenians if slavery was abolished. 

j -v'.^- ; .r >3ople have high but declining birth rates. They are also living 

^ : .0 ^ . . . ■! ■,; ^: . shorter life expectancy than other Australians. 

j r ' vii . X. ■ :■ r .: ' { for high birth rate among Aboriginal people? 

; ' d- ; = :\ ■ .r- /■ - . '\h rate is declining? 

J ''vriy dii AUvigii . ohofter life expectancy than other Australians? 

■y- V ncvd? to be &:■' ^ lO extend life expectancy among Aborigines? 

;3) Ho^: viiStater jFedefalGovemmentsinAustraliaimprovethe*'qualityof 
life" for ADOngines? 

(f) Would the granting of land rights to more groups of Aboriginal people improve 
ti icSr life chances? Why or why not? 

(g) How would the granting of more land rights to Aborigines affect other Austra- 
lians? 



Continued on page 86 



POPULATION 



Population growth Is often saan as Just tha poor worid's problam. But 
thara ara good raasons why paopla hava large familias. Birth ratas ara 
already falling and they will fall faster when the poverty of developing 
countries is relieved. 

Birth and death 

The Size of a country on this map is determined by the average number ol babies born in it each year between 
1975 and 1980 The shading shows how likely those bab es are to die in their first year of life. 






World population growth It slowing down and will stop In 
ih% yMr 21 10, according to tha Unltad Nations* 




Top of the table 

Countrtas with largast population 

(1983. in millions) 



1. China 

2. India 

3. USSR 

4. USA 

5. Indonesia 

6. Brazil 
7 Japan 

6. Bangladesh 

9. Nigeria 
10. Pakistan 



1019 
733 
273 
234 
156 
130 
119 
95 
94 
90 



1 1. Mexico /5 

12. W Germany 61 
13 Vietnam 

14. Ma y 

15. UK 

16. France 
17 Philippines 
18. Thailand 
19 Turkey 
20. Egypt 



Population growth ratas 

(1963. in per cent annually) 



HIghMt 

1. Libya 

2 Kenya 

3 Jordan 

4 Congo 

4. U ^Emirates 
6 Ivory Coast 
6 Saudi Arabia 
6 Zimbabwe 
9 Ghana 
9 KuHa\\ 



4 1 
39 
38 
37 
37 
3.6 
36 
36 
35 
35 



Low«tt 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



W Germany 
Denmark 
Hungary 
Switzerland 
UK 

Austria 
Belgium 
E Germany 
Italy 

Sweden 



Why people In the Third World have large families 



When one in lour children die<i 
due to diseases caused by 
poverty, so having more children 
is a sensible compensation. 



High Infant mortality Sacurlty In old aga 



There are few welfare schemes 
in developing countries - the 
only way to safeguard your old 
age is to have children who will 
provide for you 



Boosting 
family 




Children are not a financial 
burden to many people - they 
are a boon They help in the fields 
when young and later might get 
a job and share their wages with 
the family 



Woman's 
opprasslon 




Men's power often metnt 
women have no control over 
their own leMillty. 



No contracaptlon 




N.any people *- especially in the 
countryside - have not heard of 
contraception or have no way to 
acquire it 



The way forward 



In the rich world population 
growth only stowed down as 
the quality of people's lives 
improved . . . before the advent 
o( reliable contraception The 
population of many Western 
countnes is virtually static. In 
the Third World the pattern is 
likely to be the same Making 
contraception available is 
important but it is not a 
complete solution People will 
not use It until their poverty is 
relieved. The quickest way to 
reduce population growth 
could be for the world's 
resources to be shared more 
equitably 



59 
57 
56 
55 
52 
49 
47 
45 



01 
00 
00 
00 
00 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
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The shrinking circle 



Njaya*s story 

WHEN the night was quiet and all her work was 
done, my grandmother would sometimes stare into 
the fire and tell us stories. We loved those times - just 
those few minutes before the round of sleep and the next 
day's work began again. She'd tell us tales of the village, 
of my uncles and cousins who lived in the same 
compound as us. And now when I have time I try to do 
the same for my children. 

But so much has changed since those days. By the time 
1 was 17 I'd married Kamau - he lived in the village on 
the other side ofthe valley but aschildren we'd often play 
together down by the river. He's a good man and 1 felt 
lucky to have him but we soon struck hard times. The 
rains failed and we had to sell our land to pay off debts. 
There was enough money left over to buy this little 
shamba but the soil is poor and dry. And I have to work 
on it alone - Kamau has gone to Nairobi where he works 
as a gardener in one of the big houses in the suburbs. 

It means we only see him once a month at the most - he 
sends back money but if he came too often there wou Idn't 
be any money to send. There's no other way, but he 
misses us and it makes the life here hard. I'm not 
complaining- I've been lucky with my children's health 
and at least we still have some land. But sometimes I 
remember my grandmother's stories and wish for the old 
life. 

Julie's story 

It was pouring with rain when 1 left my husband - just 
like it would have been in a novel. I bundled the kids into 
the car and drove to my mother's. By that time things 
were so bad between us that I don't think he cared very 
much - he drove round to shout at me the next day but I 
don't think his heart was in it any more. Because, you 
see, being thrown together within those four walls wasn't 
doing any of us much good least of all the children. It*s 
like we'd chosen to put ourselves into a box because 
that's what you're expected to do - to move from one 
family straiglit into another. All this pressure to live in 



the way that's expected - husband, wife and kids, the 
perfect family. Well it's not perfect. Now when I meet 
old friends and relatives it's as if they're sorry for me 
because my marriage is over, like I've failed because I'm 
not in 'a proper family'. They put me in a box marked, 
'sympathy' because I climbed out of one marked 
'housewife'. Butl'msomuch happier. My mumanddad 
come to help with the children now, and they love to tell 
the kids about the times when I was young. 




Source: New Internationalist Calendar, August 1986 
By Sandra Hardwick, Adelaide College of TAPE 
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student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'The Shrinking Circle', and answer the following questions. 

(a) In which country does Njaya live? How do you know? 

(b) From the section "Njaya's story" what do you think a shamba might be? Try to 
rind a more accurate meaning of the word. 

(c) Julie climbed out of a box marked 'housewife' and into one marked "sympathy'. 
What label would you give to the 'box' Julie's husband is in? 

2. Do you know anyone who has a story like Julie's to tell. If you could relabel the 'boxes' 
she was in ("housewife' and 'sympathy*), what wouki you call them? Explain your 
choices. 

3. How are Njaya's and Julie's lives similar? 

4. On a map of Kenya shade in the area occupied by the Knsasi tribe of whk:h Hamidou 
Anoka is a member. 

5. Rank, in descending order, the countries with the highest number of divorces in 1 981 . 
How does thiscompare witfi the ranking in 1 963? Suggest reasons for Australia's rise 
in the ratings. 

6. The photograph of the family is incomplete. 

(a) What do you think the author is trying to show by this? 

(b) Is this an accurate picture of what is happening to the family in 
(1) Westem countries 

(ii) Developing countries? (Give reasons for your answers.) 

7. (a) Do you think that headings like "Removing the Ring", "Refusing the Ring", and 

'The Chosen Few" are suitable for t^3 information given? 
(b) Why do you think the author chose these headings rather than "Divorce Rate", 
"Births outside Marriage" and "Family Size"? 

8. What reasons are given to explain why women are having fewer chiklren? 

9. Is there evidence to suggest that smaller families are better? If so, describe that 
evidence and say whether you think it is li'^ely to be true. 



Continued on page 87 



The family 



We picture people in developing countries as being surrounded by an 
extended family -grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins-all living with 
them and sharing the load. In fact the nuclear family is much more 
common. While in the West even the nuclear family is disintegrating as 
marriage ties loosen. The family is shrinking all the time. 



Third World goes nuclear 
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Removing the ring 

Number of divorces 

1963 1981 

Aiistr.ilia 7 4/6 41.412 

CatMda 7.686 67 671 

Dht^mail- 6 460 14 7a; 

Frujiand ft Walos 31 045 144 763 

Franco 30.288 85 000* 

Holland 5.851 30 770 

Swcdun 8 491 21 200 
USA 428.000 1 180 000 

W<»si GL'm)<}nv 50.833 109 520 

•1979 

Soufco 1982 Demographic Yeaibook 



Refusing the ring 

Number of births outSKie niamacje 
as a % of all births 




The chosen few 

The World Fertility Survey asked women aged 45 - 49 and 
15-19 how many children were in an 'id al family', 



Women arn bi'ginning to transform their ideals into reality In almost 
every country they are having fewer children thar^ their mothers because 
they marry later, are better educated, have access to contraception and 
employment opportunities outside the home 

And smaller (amilies mean better health for mothers and their babies. In 
the USaruJ Sweden, when women began tolimit childbeanng to the ages 
of 20 - 34, there was a 29*^» drop in infant mortality 
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Looking forward 



6 T N the year 2000 1 would be 3 1 . There is every possi- 
X bility that I may not be still alive. But if I am, I will be 
an architect. I want to build buildings which will not only 
beautify the world but bring happiness. People who live 
in my buildings cannot help but smile and be happy. 

I live in Bangladesh and I have spiritual relations with 
the soil, water and soul of every other person here. 

Bangladesh wants many things from me. The respon- 
sibility to develop this country will be our responsibility. 

Most of the people of our country are cultivators. 
They work hard, heart and soul. But the tools for cultiva- 
tion are poor. In the year 2000 there will be better tools 
and with hard work there will be more food. The poor 
people will not die from famine and our country will be 
developed like America* Japan, Russia and China. Then 
we will all live happily. 

The houses by then will not be made of mud. They will 
be of stone and will not fall down easily. Bridges will be 
made over the rivers and good roads will run from town 
lo town. Everything will be changed except for our 
favourite rice and fish. 

There will be machines. But the machines should not 
take the vitality out of you and take out the happiness 
from small things. There should be pitchforks for 
pitching hay, for example, but I would like a machine to 
wake me up and give me tea in the morning. 

But they tell me tha* population growth threatens the 
nation. By 2000 A.D. the population will be nearly 
doubled they say and it will be impossible to live in 
Bangladesh. If all of us only have two children then it will 
be possible to live in this land. I will only have two 
children. I know that if I marry I will never be able to 
shine in my life, but even then I dream of having ch ildren. 

When my own parents are old I will of course want 
them to stay with me. Then I will be able to make sure 
that they are happy and comfortable and it will be my 
chance to love them though I can never give back the love 
they have given me all their lives. 



Finally I hope that in the Year 2000 A.D. there will be 
one nation, and that is human beings; that there is one 
race and that is the human race; and that there is one 
religion and that is humanity; and that there is one 
country and that is the earth; and lastly that the entire 
mankind may lead a harmonious life of peaceful 
existence and tolerance.' 

by Anawam Khan, from hrr school essay 




Source: New Internationalist Calendar, April 1985 

By Warwick Wilson, Macarlhur Institute of Higher Education, Sydney 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, looking Forward', arxi answer the following questkyis: 

(a) In what country does Anawara Khan live? 

(b) Make a list of thir)gs which suggest that this nation is at present a poor country. 

(c) What is the major problem that threatens the future of the nation? 

(d) How old is the author of this passage? 

(e) Why do you think Anawara Khan has decided to have only two chikJren in the 
future? 

(f) Whatdoesthe final paragraph tell you about the real wishes that Anawara has 
for the future? 

2. (a) Using the data shown in each dwelling located on the two gtobes, construct a 

graph to show the variations in the number of children bom to each woman. 

(b) Why do you think the statistics for Africa and Asia in your graph are much higher 
than those for Europe and North America? 

(c) In El Salvador, what is the percentage increase in the number of infant deaths 
(per 1000 births) between mothers who have four children and mothers who 
have five children. 

(d) lfyouwereachildbomtoa21 year oW mother in Argentina, would you have 
more or less chance of surviving infancy that a child whose mother is 18? 

3. (a) Does the use of an "average" figure for the number of children born to each 

woman convey an accurate picture of the real situation? 

(b) Do you think that 'surveys" in countries like El Salvador and Argentina can be 
accepted as 'reliable" sources of data? Wht? 

(c) Why would ttie Javanese woman's baby have a "one in ten chance of dying in 
its first year"? 

(d) How would the Javanese baby's chances of survival compare with a baby in 
Australia? 

4. (a) In "Looking Forward", Anawara claims that she will never be able to shine in life 

if she marries. Why would she feel this way? 

(b) Anawara'shopesfortheyear2000ADaremostenlightening. Doyouseeany 
link between these and her earlier statement about "spiritual relations with the 
soil, water and soul of every other person here"? 

(c) The graphs for El Salvador and ^gentina are titled "Too Many" and "Too 
Young" respectively. Are these appropriate labels, or do they imply the value 
judgments of others? 

Continued on page 87 
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COUNTING ON CHILDREN 



On average 3.9 children are bom to each woman in the world ~ but there are wide regional variations 



EUROPE 1.9 



^ USSR/ 




N.AMERICA l.y 
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There are also wide variations within regions In Asui the figure for China is 2.8 while in Pakistan it is 6 3 



TOO MANY 

The risks to Ih'. h^.^^Uh of hotfi mother «uuj infant 
increase steeply cjftur the thiril chiui 
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TOO YOUNG 

Children born to women under 20 are approximately 
twice as likely to die in infancy as children born to 
women in their mid-20s. 

A{)l> of mnth»»r No of infant dealh-, iprr 1000 f'vf ti"1hsi I 

lUNDER 
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, From a suf vev ''^ Afqenj.ria 
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Bearing the future. This Javanese woman s haby will htive a one in ten Lfiance of dyiiuj in 
Its first year and a 26 per cent chance ol malnutrition ii> its s»'f ond An<l its 'ife ^'xppclancs 
at l)inh will be only 54 comparefJ witli :i ricli wofUf averacK' of 74 yt'ors 




Reaching for growth 

i'T'OUCH this hand; 

AThis hand that feels the womb and locates the head money. If someone wanted to pay me with a chicken, I d 
and straightens out the lopsided baby. This hand that accept with pleasure, and that chicken would be like a 
transmits calm and strength to the mother, while her whole cow for me. Tve delivered quite a lot in the hills, 
body unfolds, and then offers her cinnamon or lavender alone, in the middle of the night. Burned the cord with a 
tea. This hand that gives the dab of honey to the new- nail. In the old days, that's all there was. I was taught by 
bom child so this will be its first taste of the world. This one of my grandmothers, who told me, "Look, grand- 
hand that buries the placenta, which is like a root freshly daughter, I'm going to die. Learn so you'll help yourself 
pulled out. which is covered with earth and returns to the and others.'' I come from the end of the earth. I won*t be 
earth. able to help out much longer, because of my age. But Fll 

This hand that gives birth. What could be a more teach others. It's an honour to. Until God takes my life, 
wonderful occupation? Until then. 

*The first child I delivered is old already. Tve *I began with myself. I would take care of myself. I 
delivered thousands. And twins, three times. Never for gave birth to seventeen babies that way. And then 1 had 

to deliver other babies, because in the Bramadero valley 
there's no one around to tie the cord. My knowledge was 
natural,. but now 1 give shots and have iodine and 
mercurochrome. In the old days no-one paid any 
attention to you. And babies were bom on the floor, any 
old way, and many died. We're changing. That's what 
we're doing. Changing. But we've been reduced to rubble 
and weVe poor and now, war again. And I tell you this: 
we've put our hands on the plough and we're not going 
back. As Christ said. And don't ask me anything else 
because Tm very ner%^ou5. TheyVe just killed my son. 
That's how nervous I am.* 

This is a day of celebration. The midwives have come 
to Estel to celebrate something worthwhile. Last year 
twenty-five infants died, stricken down by tetanus. This 
year, not one. Midwives don't sever umbilical cords with 
machetes anymore, or bum them with hot grease, or tie 
them without sterilising them. And vaccinations have 
also been crucial: vaccinations given to pregnant wornen 
transmit the immunity to the child being formed, as if it 
^ were an organ in the mother's body. 
I This year, not one. 

I *We have defeated death.' says one government 
^ representative at the meeting. 'And a revolution is just 
£ that: defeating death.' 

2 

^ from Eduardo Galea no, writing about Nicaragua in 'The State of 
the World's Children 1984' VNICEF 




Source: A/eiv Internationalist Calendar, July1 986 

By Margaret Robertson Launceston College. Launceston 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'Reaching for Growth", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Who is person talking in the passage? 

(b) What is her job? 

(c) How has her job changed and why? 

(d) What do you think is meant by the title of the passage 'Reaching for Growth"? 

2. Use infomiation from the passage and the graphs to answer the following questnn: 

(a) How do officials measure the number of death of infants? 

(b) What do you suppose are the main reasons why so many babies die young in 
less developed countries? 

(c) What are the four simple technk^ues which help to provide primary health care? 

3. (a) Contact your local Community Welfare Centre and find out what you can about 

the care and medical treatment available for pregnant women in your commu- 
nity? You coukJ do this as a group or by inviting a guest speaker, 
(b) Are ine four simple technkjues of primary health care available to all women 
and babies in your community? What other assistance is provided? 

4. Try to imagine a child in a poor country growing up and compare the basic health 
provisk)ns with those of a child growing up in a rich country. 

(a) What will be the big differences in the energy available to each child? 

(b) How do you think these differences will affect what each chiki may be able to 
do when he or she grows up? 

5. Either in groups or as a personal project imagine the two children you compared in 
Question 4 are real people (i.e. one from a rich country and one from a poor country). 
Select an age span (eg 5-10 years) and aeate characters for each person: 

• Consider the food each may eat in a day 
Describe each home and family members 
Outline a day at school and include recreation and leisure activities 
Look into the future and describe the possible life of your people when they are 
25 years of age. 

6. Write a play about what they would say if your two characters met when they were 
25 years of age. 
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Children's health 

Which way will we choose? 

ONE WAY ... 



Infant mortality 




Total energy expenditure 

rkiM.j 1(1.1 1. 1' (>r(i(j Ifi in I ' I'tWl l»n"> i tfJiMi .,,f 
■n'li ill t. M ,( I* ( f)"u. A*""'! ~. -s I. M ' 

African child 79 units* 




European child 98 units* 





... OR THE OTHER 

Just four simple methods would save the 
lives of half the 40.000 children who die 
every day ~ If they were fully implemented 



Breastfeeding 

IS sdfOf .iiul inoM' 
nutritious tItciM 
powiioK-il im: ll ii- 
(jut.<?s Uw fisk nl 
(liiUrhotM .mil • [icsl 
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Oral rehydration 

»s .1 sifnpic mixture i |f 
s,jl' siHj.H jnd w.itr'f It 
IS ftif nu»hl vlUu livr" 

VViM{)iH» v»'t ll' ItH' 

li<ilti'> j.Miost 

• jl.lfrtuUM WtlU h kill*, 
fi\ »■ rniUii )ii ' lull lien ,i 



Immunization 

.K)«hf>sl I nnuT)nii (|isi',jsi«s liKe t<'».iMir» 
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Growth charts 

hi». k tlii> |i.(|>\ vvt'iijlil in 
■ 1 .1 ni.ilrviti li'Mli \V*iii ll r. 
iiM'-ii \ iMhif All .»vi.ni»' 
iiilfl »r ,1 (11 uii < Miniiiir'iit\ 
Kf .ix \,\« i{)ti! l«)-.i»i{} 
iiincv .»■«. .1 v'" 



Implementation need not be a great 
problem For governments that cannot 
address the root causes of infant mortality 
and child malnutrition - that is poverty and 
inequality - these four simple techniques 
at least offor an acceptable, apolitical start 
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Earning their keep 



JESUS ANTONIO PINELLA is ton years old He 
has the skinny legs, grazed knees, tousled hair and 
lof> sided smile of many ten year-olds in the world But 
there is something more adult in his eyes: because Jesus 
Antonio Pmella earries a heavy responsibility as his 
family's main wage-earner. 

' 1 went to work on the street beeause my mother is very 
poor.' he explains. 'There arc eight children so I had tn 
try to get food* In Bogotii Colombia where, it is said, 
people will even steal the spectacles from your nose - 
crime has created its own particular set of job oppor- 
tunities. Every supermaiket has its guard toting a pump- 
action shotgun. Every school bus has iti> armed body- 
guard to protect rich children from kidnappers. And 
every window of every smart ujvtown house is protected 
with a cage of black iron bars, 

Jesus Antonio earns his living standing guard over 
parked cars in the city, * I get aboutSO or60 pesos a day. I 




like to earn money. But it's ditHcult living on the strecL 
There is just nowhere to wash. And 1 don't like asking for 
money from strange people. On the street I sleep with my 
friends. I often get cold at night and sometimes sick too. 
When I grow up I want to get a proper job as a driver to 
help my mother' 

Jesus talks ofwhen 1 grow up . But he. and thousands 
like him, are adults already* able to look after themselves 
with determination and resourcefulness under coiv 
ditionsin which most children- and many adults- could 
not survive. These street-wise children are just a tiny 
fraction of children whose formative years are spent 
working for a living rather than sitting in a classroom 
The United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
estimates that less than half the children of primary 
school age - 350 million of them - will be at school by 
1985. Sometimes this is because the nearest school is 
simply too far away» or because their parents cannot 
alTord school fees or tidy clothes. But often they stay 
away because their family needs them to work. 

The International Labour Office is against child 
labour of any kind, arguing that a young bcxiy is too 
unformed and vulnerable to carry out any kind of manual 
labour without suffering damage. But their rcfxMl 
'Children at Work' also warns against sentimentalising 
the problem and taking it out of its economic contexL 

Not all working children have their soft bones injured 
by hours of heavy work on the land. Not all are exploited 
and beaten by factory foremen on the city outskirts. 
Many make their contribution by doing vital but time- 
consuming jobs - like herding goats, looking after 
younger children, or just sitting, hour after dusty hour, 
selling cigarettes, peanuts or fruit by the side of the road. 

And every hour they work not only frees their parents 
for heavier tasks, it may make all the difference to the 
chances of their younger brothers and sisters. ' I had to 
leave school because there was mvone else to help my 
mother.' says 14 year-old Aurelio Vidarte from Peru. 
'It's very tiring work planting corn - the ground is so 
hard. But it means my brothers and sisters will be able to 
stay at school much longer than me'. 



ERLC 



Source: New Interna^onalist Calendar, August 1 984 
By Harwood Lockton, Avondale College, Cooranbong 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, "Earning their Keep', and answer the following questbns: 

(a) How many children are there in Jesus Antonio's family? 

(b) Which memt)ef of his family earns most of the family's income? How old is this 
person? 

(c) What job does he do? 

(d) WhyaremanychildrenincountriessuchasCoiombiaandPeruengagedinfull- 
timework? 

(e) Givethree reasonswhy children in poorercountriesoften do notattend school. 

(f) List the types of jobs these children do. 

2. Compare Jesus Antonio's life with your own, for example: 

(a) How many chiWren are there in your family? 

(b) Who is the main wage-earner in your family? Are they an adult or a child (under 
15 years)? 

(c) What is the legal age in Australia at which children can start work? 

(d) Do you have a part-time job? If so, what type of work do you do? 

(e) What do you do with your wages - support your family or spend/save it for 
yourself? 

(f) Whattypesof paid part-timejobsdochildren in Australia do? (You could survey 
your class.) 

3. Make a list of arguments for and against child labour in poor countries. 

4. Imagine you are Jesus Antonio or Aurelio Vidarte. How do you feel about having to 
work to support your brothers and sisters? Write about these feelings in a letter to a 
friend. 

5. Look at the chart on "School Enrolment". 

(a) Draw two pie-graphs to show the proportion of the population under 1 5 years 
in the developing world and in the industrialised world. 

(b) Shade the approximate proportions of children attending school on each 
diagram. 

(c) Give a suitable title to these diagrams. 

6. Look at the chart on "Working Age". 

(a) What is the estimated number of children in the world who are working? 

(b) Why is this figure inaccurate? 

(c) Describe the main differences in the age compositioi i of the workforce in the 
industrialised countries and in the developing countries. 

Continued on page 88 



CHILDREN AT WORK 



SCHOOL ENROLMENT 

In the developing world 39 per 
cent of the population ts under 
1 5. But less than half the child- 
ren <iged 7' 12 attend school. 




In the industrialised world 23 per 
cent of the population is under 
1 5. Almost all attend school. 
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WORKING AGE 

The International Lal)our Office estimiiles thai at least 62 million children 
are economically active' But because so mnny work unofficially or illecjally 
this IS likely to be an extreme underestimate. A more accurate picture is 
given by the United Nations Fund lor Population Activities'eslimales shown 
below 
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On the land 

■'I work on another family s 
farm nine hours a day for two 
rupees. I've never been lo 
school. But I can do some 
things belter than children 
who go to school: l»ke weed- 
ing, watering, spreading fer- 
tiliser, cleaning, washing the 
clothes looking after the 
children, ond cooking, I can 
count how many people in 
my family: two brothers, five 
Sisters makes seven and me 
makes eight and my parents 
makes ten altogether. So 1 
don't recilly need lo go to 
school. " 

Indira aged 10, India 



On the streets 

" I sell cigarette.s on the 
streets of Bogota. I buy them 
on the Black Market at San 
Andresito. I start at eight in 
the morning and finish at six 
at night and usually sell 
about20 packets I make five 
pesos on each packet and 
give It all to my mother to buy 
food and clothes My father 
trios lo gel work as a handy- 
man. But 1 earn more than ne 
does if I had stayed at 
school I could have been a 
lawyer Nol)ody criticises a 
lawyer tlie way they cio if you 
sell cigarettes 

Luia aged 14, Colombia 
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The greying of nations 



A SILENT population explosion is building up for 
the beginning of the 2 1 si century. The baby 
boom is finished and growth of the over-60s is now 
outstripping all other age groups. By 2025 there will be 
more than a billion people aged over 60 — and for the 
first time in history they will outnumber the young. 

'The elderly of the future are already among us/ 
warned the United Nations World Assembly on 
Ageing in 1982, 'and unless we do something about the 
problems of ageing today they will reappear with a 
vengeance tomorrow.* 

The UN World Assembly saw the first ever world- 
wide projections of ageing taken beyond the year 2000. 
'Unlike many computer predictions/ says the UN, 
'these are based on known facts: the over 60s of 2025 
arc alive today — aged 19 and over — in huge 
numbers/ 

The sharpest effects of population ageing will be felt 
in developing countries. Today their populations are 
strikingly young — with up to 50 per cent aged under 
25. But by 2025, when nearly three quarters of the over 
60s will live in the Third World, countries like 
Bangladesh, Brazil, Mexico and Nigeria will sec their 
over 60s increase by up to 15 times. And so the 
centuries-old population pyramid will begin to turn 
upside down: old wilt outnumber the very young in all 
developing countries. In some, like China, one 
generation will witness a complete transformation to 
an age structure like that in Western Europe in the 
1950s. 

The reasons for population ageing are simple: two 
decades of development effort have successfully 
lowered fertility and improved health and nutrition. 
And fewer babies living longer lives mean more old 
people. But until now the effects were unforscen, and 
the centre of gravity of world population has been 
changing unnoticed. Most important is the shift in 
what demographers call the 'dependency ratio*: people 
are growing old faster than children are being born to 
support them in old age. In 1950 there were just 19 



people over 60 for every 100 adults aged between 15 
and 59. By 2025 there will be more thaa cwicc that 
number. 

The message for developing countries is clear*, says 
the UN. 'They must learn from the mistakes, not the 
example, of rich countries'. Third World governments 
cannot expect to divert scarce resources into welfare 
schemes for the elderly for generations to come. With 
200,000 people reaching the age of 60 every day by 
2025 charity alone is not a solution. 'We must search 
for alternatives,* urges the UN» 'that stress the 
productive involvement of the aged, not just their 
protection and care.* 




Source: Sew Internationalist Calendar, May 1984 
By Mike DovBt Melbourne Institute of Education 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read tt)e passage, "The Greying of Nations', and answer the following questions: 

(a) How many is one billion? Write one billion as a number. How does this compare 
with the current population of the world? 

(b) What will happen for the first time in 2025? 

(c) Howmanypeoplewillreachtheageof60everydayintheyear^^^ 

how many (L;s would it take to add the equivalent of toda/s total population of 
Australia? 

(d) Why is the world's populatkyi ageing? 

(e) Describe how the dependency ratio will change by 2025 compared with 1 950? 

(f) What does the United Nations advise as the best way to plan for large numbers 
of elderly people? 

2. Examine the panel called "The Age of Ageing". 

(a) Why do you think this photograph was chosen to go with the captton? 

(b) For the period 1 950 to 2025 draw two graphs to compare the growtn of world 
population as a whole with that of the 'over 60s\ 

3. Examine the panel called 'Fewer Babies'. 

(a) According to the estimate, what will be the approximate birth rate in the year 
2025? 

(b) What message is the artist trying to convey in the sketch? Do you think this 
message is likely to represent an accurate view of the future? 

4. Examine the two central panels. 

(a) What is meant by life expectancy"? How is the world average for life expectancy 
likely to change by the year 2025? 

(b) The graph shows a comparison of life expectancy for 'industrialised' countries 
and 'developing' countries. Using some figures from the graph, write twoor three 
sentences to compare the differences between industrialised and developing 
countries over the perwd 1950 to 2025. 

(c) 'Industrialised' and 'developing' are useful and commonly used terms todescribe 
the richer and poorer countries, but are they accurate? Devek)p an argument 
which challenges the use of these terms. 

(d) In China, how Tiany workers supported one non-wort(er in 1975? How many 
wort(ers will support one non-waker by the year 2025? How might this affect 
China's ability to support its elderly population? 



Continued on page 88 



The age of ageing 
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Fewer babies 
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Longer lives 
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By 2025 the ratio of over 60s to 
aciults aged 1 5-59 m East Asia is 
expected to double. In China seven 
workers supported one person in 
1975. In 2025 they will be supporting 
two. 




The population pyramid 

People are growing old faster than children are being born to 
support them in their old age. In 1950 there were 19 people over 
60 and 45 children under the age of 1 5 for every 100 adults aged 
1 5-59. By 2025 there are expected to be 40 over 60s and only 
35 children for every 100 active adults. The population pyramid is 
slowly turning upside down. 
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But more than five in six will be without a 
job by 65 often because of compulsory 
retireinent. 



In the industrialised world three quarters 
of the over-60s are healthy enough to 
lead active, independent lives. 



1 23 countries now offer tj pt.Misinn ti) letiied workt^rs But most 
developing countries only provide fo» those hi loiniitl 
employment. Uf) to 80 ()ei cent (jet no lecjul.n wjiji*. iire not 
entitled to d pension ctnd Cctniiot .dloni tn r(MMe 
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Women hold up half the sky 

i \ >f Y day begins at four in the morning, especially 
iVXwhen my compancro is on the first shift. I 



prepare his breakfast Then I have to prepare the saltcna 
pies (a local speciality, the filling includes meat, 
potatoes, peppers and spices) because I make about one 
hundred saltenas every day and I sell them in the street. I 
do this in order to make up for what my husband's wage 
doesn^t cover in terms of necessities. Then the children 
that go to school in the morning have to get ready, while I 
wash the clothes I left soaking overnight. 

* At eight I go out to sell. The children that go to school 
in the afternoon help me. We have to go to the company 
store and bring home the shopping and in the store there 
are immensely long lines and you have to wait there until 
eleven in order to stock up. So all the time Tm selling 
saltenas, I line up to buy my supplies at the store. I run up 
to the counter to get the things and the children take over 
selling the saltenas. Then the children line up and I sell. 
That*s how we do it 

'At noon, lunch has to be ready because the rest of the 
children have to go to school. In the afternoon I have to 
wash clothes. There are no laundries. We use troughs 
and have to go and get the water from the pump. I've also 
got to correct the kids' homework and prepare every- 
thing I'll need to make the next day's saltenas. 

The rest of the things have to get done at night When 
my husband works in the morning, he goes to sleep at ten 
at night and so do the children. When he works in the 
afternoon, then he's out most of the night, right? And 
when he works the night shift he only comes back the 
next day. So I have to adapt myself to those schedules. 

*So that*s how we live. That's what our day is like. I 
generally go to bed at midnight. I sleep four or five hours. 
We*re used to that. 

*But in spite of everythi ng we do, people still think that 
women don't work, because they don't contribute econo- 
mically to the home, that only the husband works 
because he gets a wage, We've often come across that 
difficulty. 



'One day I got the idea of making a chart. We put as an 
example tfse price of washing clothes per dozen pieces 
and we figured out how many dozen of items we washed 
a month. Then the cook's wage, the babysitter's, the 
servant's. We figured out everything that we miners' 
wives do every day. Adding it all up, the wage needed to 
pay us for what we do in the home was much higher than 
what the men earned in the mine. So that way we made 
our companeros understand that we really work, even 
more than they do.' 

hy Domttila Harrios de Chunyara 
From I.ei Mv Speuk' Monthly Heaew Press 




Source: New Internationalist Calendar, April 1 985 
By Christine Corrigan, Si Margarets School. Berwick. Melbourne 
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Student Exercises 

1. Study the passage, "Women Hold Up Half the Sky", and answer the folk)wing 
qu3stk)ns: 

(a) What is the full name of the woman who is describing her day's wori<? 

(b) How many chiWren do you think this woman might have? Why? 

(c) List all of the work which Domitila completes during one day. 

(d) What do you think the word 'companeros' means, and what evidence from the 
passage supports your explanation of the word. 

(e) How does the "companero's' day working compare with Domitilia's? 

(f) In one sentence, write down the main message of the passage* 

2. Domitilia and some of the other wives of miners drew up a chart of the wori^ that they 
completed, 

(a) What might have been [h^ purpose of this chart? 

(b) How do you think the "companeros" might have reacted to the chart? 

(c) Working in groups, create a role play involving the following situations: 

• women drawing up a chart of daily tasks and potential wage 

• presentation of chart to their husbarxis - their reaction 

• discussion amongst the women foltowing the presentation 
Present this role play to the class. 

3. What might be the Australian equivalent of a "saltena"? How long do you think it would 
take you to make 100 saltenas? 

4. Write a passage from the point of view of Domitilias "companero", describing his daily 
routine. What title have you given it? Why? 

5. Do you think that the title for the original passage is appropriate? Why? Perhaps you 
could suggest another, alternative title? 

6. Study the illustrationsir: the large diagram called "Female Labour". 

(a) What work is carried out by women in developing countries? 

(b) What work is carried out by western women? 

(c) Suggest reasons for these great differences. 

(d) Althoughthediagramareverysimple.howdoestheartistgivethereaderinsight 
into the cultural variations between the two? 

(e) Describe how the artist has portrayed the impression of the women's work being 
invisible. 

Continued on page 89 



FEMALE LABOUR 




Women's work is not counted 
in official statistics. 

The Interniitioiic'il Uiboiii OftjiiniScMMjn Yrdrhook sIkhvs 
wompft (Joincj the followincj (Unounts of iK)ri( liltut \\ v\M)rk 



ALGERIA 1% 
VENEZUELA 3 7% 
BANGUDESH 3.9% 

Yrt wrmitMi (Jo dt ti^jst 60'- of iHjf u ultur.il l.ihoui ui 
(IfveloptiKj countries <»uf prcKiuct' 44 . of jll food 




Wosteni women s work cdn be invisible too. The dvernge 
W(?slerii fioiisowifo spends 3,000-4.000 (unscikined) 
flours eiicfi year on housework A 35- hour cJ week paid' 
job inucUis 1. '^50 liours in tlie whole yer'ir. 



A WOMAN'S WORK IS NEVER DONE 



A day «n the life of a typical 
rural African woman 





Mrs Jana's day 



DT is four in the moming on the rubber esute. Mrs Jana stirs. Lying 
awake in the dark she listens to the deep breathing of her husband, 
Riyen, occasionally erupting into a snort, and the shallow snuffling of 
her two children. She strokes the baby's head and kisses his shoulder. 

Moving quietJy she goes from the sleeping area into the kitchen, lights the 
kerosene lamp, puts a natch to the few sticks piled up on the concrete stove, 
and prepares the moming meal. Rice for her husband, seven-year-old 
daughter Chitra and hersfclf; Dumex baby milk for Krishnan. It would be 
better to breastfeed him, she knows, but she has to work. 

Both children are awake now. Only father sleeps on, oblivious to these 
early beginnings of xiie day. He was at the toddy shop last night drinking 
coconut brew and must not btt disturbed untiJ all is ready. He does not work 
on the rubber estate any more. The pay is too low. Instead he docs casual 
labour on a building site, earning up to $8 a day - when he goes. Mrs Jana 
suspects hewill not be going today. She» however, has to work on the estate in 
order to cam the right to a house in the Mabour lines' - the long row of two- 
roomed shacks in which entire famDies live. 

It*s time for Mrs Jana to leave for work. She registers atthe estate office by 
5.30 am. A truck then takes her with 50 other tappers and weeders to the 
plantation. Once on her patch of rubber trees, she pulls up her socks - 
essential protection against snakes and insects - tightens her sarong, and 
placing her ladder against the smooth tree trunk, climbs up and carefully cuts 
die bark. The milky latex oozes along the wound and into the little collecting 
cup. On a good day she will Up 400 - 500 trees and get paid SI .80 to $2.60 
for her efforts. 

By tea o'clock the sun is buming ferociously. The trees give shade but there 
is no escaping the clammy air that clings to the skin as she works solklly, for 
several hours. 

lt*s six o'clock before she gets home. No sign of her husband. Chitra says 
he went to get some baby food from the estate shop. Mrs Jana knows what 
that means. The toddy shop is next door to the grocer's. 

While Chitra goes to the standpipe to fetch water, her /iiother prepares the 
modest evening meal ~ rice and a few vegetables. By now Rajen has retumed 
and is fixing a light from a car battery. He doesn't seem to be too drunk - and 
he's remembered the baby milk. After the meal Mrs Jana cleans the dishes, 
prepares the fire for the moming, then washes the children and puts them to 
bed. 

Her husband is already stretched out She stands for a minute in the 
doorway watching the lights from the other Mines* goingout Wearily, she lies 
down, listening in the dark to her husband's deep breathing, the children's 
shallow snuffiing* as they sleep. 



Source: New Intema^onalist Calendar, February 1988 
By Suzanne Hollands and Jacinta Kerley, Brisbane College o( Advanced Education 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Study the passage, 'Mrs Jana's Day', and answer ttie foUowing questions: 

(a) What time in the moming does Mrs Jana have to wake up? Why? 

(b) What paid job does Mrs Jana do? What other jobs must she also do in a day? 

(c) Why doesn't Mrs Jana's husband wod( on the rubber estate any more? 

(d) What would happen if Mrs Jana did not go to work on the rubber estate? 

(e) WhattimedoesMrs Janagethomeintheevening? Whatmustshedoassoon 
as she arrives home? 

(f) What seems to be the staple diet of Mrs Jana's family? 

(g) Whatdoyouthinkatoddyshop'is? Support your explanation using evidence 
from the passage. 

2. Does Mrs Jana live in a developed country or less developed country? Use evidence 
from the passage to support your answer. 

3. Compare the wage Mrs Jana receives with that of her husband. Do you think it is fair 
that she receives so much less? Why or why not? 

4. How would you describe Mrs Jana's husband? Use evidence from the passage to 
support your description. 

5. If you were Mrs Jana's husband what might you do to make your wife's life easier? 
Compile a prioritised list of things you might do, starting with what you believe to be 
most important. 

6. Imagine that you are Mrs Jana. Write a letter to your sister in Australia describing the 
amount of work you do, your husband, and your feelings about your life. Base your 
letter on infonnation from the passage. 

7. Write a new title for the passage which summarizes its overall message. 

8. Study the box called "DIviskxi of Labour". 

(a) In which area of the work force wouW you find most women employed in 
developing countries? 

(b) How does this compare with Western countries? 

(c) Explain the trends you notice in your comparison. 

(d) Wl iich type of country emptoy s the most women in the industry (or manufac- 
turing) sector? Why? 

Continued on page 89 



WORKINC MOTHERS 



Mor« and mora woman now faca tha 'doubia day, combining chlldcara 
and domattic work with aarning a living outilda tha family. Jutt at toclaty 
undarvaluai tha work thay do In tha homa, ao thair ikllli ara undarvaluad 
at tha workplaca- whara thay traditionally taka tha lo war paid occupatloni. 




DIvlalon of labour 

The diagram below shows the percentage of the female 
woikforce in different types of employment 
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The housewife 

Domestic work is 'woman's work whether she 
is in paid employment or not. 

HOUSEWIFE WOMAN WITH JOB 

MAN 




Unpaid work 
d work 




II the value of housework is 
calculated as equivalent to 
those services performpd by 
cooks, cleaners and nurses, 
it contributes up to hall the 
gross national product in 
many countries 

Source fiO 



Sisterhood is global . . . 

Torn apart by competing responsibilities: this workmg mother (n an electronics 
factory in the Dominican Republic will also bear the brunt of domestic concern, 
bearing on average five children in her lifetime. 
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Africa, my Africa 



AFRICA my Africa. If I had breath enough I would 
curse: once for the day that you bore me; twice for 
making me a woman. I would spit at the sun for shining 
on me, merciless, blazing, every day of my life; withering 
my spirit and turning my skin rough and dark, black as 
the bark of the acacia tree. 

Africa is dying because of me. I have been canying 
this continent for centuries. But I can't bear the weight 
any longer. And as I sink to my knees so Africa sinks 
down too. 

Yes, it's hard for my sisters in India; in Indonesia and 
Indo-China; in Barbados, Bolivia and Brazil; arms, back 
and thighs tightening and straining, doing half of all work 
in the fields. They are bowed and bent by their workload. 




But mine has brought me to my knees. They do half of all 
field work. But I do half as much again; and half of all 
work with our animals; and all of the threshing and 
winnowing. Then home to sweep courtyards, wash 
clothing, fetch water, cook supper. Yes, it is hard for 
them. And I'm sorry. But it's hardest of all for me. 

You white-faced men had your guns and your greed, 
but the worst thing you did to Africa was to divide us: 
brother from sister and woman from man. You came 
from countries where a man works for money and a 
woman is expected to maintain his household, where 
men make laws and own land and hold power. You did 
not respect our tradition of sharing - in work, land and 
marriage; in what we grew and what we inherited. You 
wanted to remake us all in your image. 

My man you have stripped of his sense of belonging. 
You stopp^ him from doing the things that a man 
should. And how can I blame him for refusing to help 
me? His scorn for my work makes him feel like he' ' 
human; his pride is a jewel in the deep of humiliation. 

Me? I'm just woman. Invisible woman. Doing the 
work of both woman and man. No, I daren't stop working 
(who'd feed the children?); I can't use a tractor (who'd 
lend to a woman, without land, without birthright?); I've 
no time for schooling (I'm needed for weeding); I missed 
the last meeting (I was out chopping firewood); never 
been to the clinic (too late, now I'm pregnant); and I 
won't, won't abandon that thing I was bom for to make 
sure my children have food in their bellies. 

Oh, if I had my way I'd rule over this continent. No 
one could turn me away from my duties. How could I 
forget what I've learnt all my childhood: a woman tends 
I babies, pounds sorghum, draws water; a woman makes 
I sure we have food in our bellies; a woman can never lose 
^ sight of her duties. If I only had half of the power that my 
I man has. If he only did half of the work that is left to me. 
^ Then, only then, can we stop Africa dying. Together 
I we can stop Africa dying. 

I by Debbie Taylor 




Source: New IntemaSonalist Calendar, September 1 987 
By Nan Gallagher, Formerly, Kew High School, Melbourne 



Student Exercises 

1 . It would be very useful if the passage, 'Africa, my Africa", could be read aloud by a 
good dramatic reader. After the reading, answer the following questions: 

(a) Within the passage it is stated that 'Africa is dying'. In recent years what 
evidence have you noticed which supports with statement and what countries 
do you associate with this evidence? 

(b) Do you consider that this passage refers to a particular African woman , or is 
it intended to symbolise women of the continent of Africa as a whole? Why? 

(c) Could you write a similar piece on 'Australia, my Australia"? Would you use a 
man or woman as the symbolic person? 

2. These questions provide the geographical orientation of the materials. 

(a) Using an atlas map of Africa, list some examples of: 

North African countries 
• Middle Eastern countries 
Sub-Saharan Africa countries 

(b) Looking at the climatic evidence in the first paragraph, what African country 
might be a particularly apt example of these conditions? Why? 

(c) In what continent are Brazil and Bolivia? They are also part of "Latin America". 
What are examples of other countries in this group, and why is this term used? 

(d) In which continent are India, Indonesia and Indo-China located? (note: "Indo 
China" is Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam • this term is left over from French 
colonial days) 

3. These questions provide the historical orierrtation of the materials. 

(a) Our symbolic woman alludes to 'you white-faced men" referring to European 
countries, including Britain, France, Portugal, Holland and Spain which colo- 
nized Africa. List examples of present day African countries matched with the 
former ruler, e q. Mozanbique • Portugal. 

(b) Explain the trad.Jon of sharing which existed in the communities which were 
seized by the colonizers. 

(c) What was one of the main roles of men before the colonizers enforced peace 
between tribes? How does this explain women being traditionally responsible 
for growing food? 

(d) How did the rule of colonialism strip a man of his sense of belonging? Why do 
men still scorn farm and domestic work? (Select a quote from the passage 
which highlights this point.) 



Continued on page 90 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR 

Wom«n in Africa do up to tbrtt 
quan*rt of at! agricuHural work in 
addition to thair dom«ttic 
raspontilxlitiat 
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Caring for a continent 



^WJAVE you many children?* the doctor asked. 

»God has not been good to me. Of 16 born, 
only nine live/ he answered. 
*Docs your wife work?' 
*No, she slays at home.' 
*I see. How does she spend her day?* 
*Well, she gels up at four in ih^ morning, fetches water 
and wood, makes the fire and cooks breakfast. Then 
she goes to the river and washes clothes. After that she 
goes to town to get corn ground and buys what we 
need in the market, then she cooks the midday meal.* 
*You come home at midday?* 
*No. no. She brings the meal to me in the fields ~ 




about three kilometres from home.' 
•And after that?' 

*Well she takes care of the hens and pigs. And of 
course she looks after the children all day. Then she 
prepares the supper so it is ready when 1 come home.' 
*Docs she go to bed after supper?' 
*No. 1 do. She has things to do around the house until 
nine o'clock.* 

*But you say your wife doesn't work?* 
*No. 1 told you. She stays at home.' 

Back at home his wife, Fafia, kneels patiently 
weaving her eldest daughter's hair into a hundred tiny 
plaits. But she looks more like the girl's grandmother 
than her mother. Her rough worn hands move deftly 
over the thick, tight black curls, stopping only to push 
a small strand of grey back under her own scarf. 

She has lived — and worked — all her life in this and 
the neighbouring village where she was born. But no 
statistician has counted the hours she has put in and no 
economist has assessed her contribution to her 
family's wellbeing. Even her husband fails to 
acknowledge her efforts. And until recently 
government planners tended to share her husband*s 
attitude: because she does not get a wage for the work 
she does she becomes ^statistically invisible' says the 
United Nations. A man laying a water pipe under a 
city street is working for a living. A woman cutting a 
bale of grass to thatch the roof of her hut is simply 
doing a household chore. 

Any change in attitude towards the contribution of 
Africa's women to Africa's development is likely to 
come too late to do much good for Fafia. But perhaps 
not for her daughter who, plaits neatly coiled and 
fixed to her head, runs off to the new village school. 
Already she can read and write. And the activities 
associated with the United Nations Decade of Women 
have focussed more of her government's attention on 
supporting and rewarding the work of women — the 
main nutritionists, teachers, health care workers, 
builders and agriculturalists in every faiiiily in Africa. 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, November 1 984 

By Malcolm Cox, Education Officer, Brisbane Botanical Gardens 

ERIC 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read thepassage, "Caring fora continent". Then study it more closely for information 
about Fafia's work. Draw a clock large enough to write on. Based on her husband's 
descriptkxi, mark on the ck)ck a brief hour-by-hour summary of Fafia's daily routine. 
Write "a-m." activities on the inside and 'p.m.' activities on the outside. (Estimate 
yourself the time needed for each task). 

2. Write about your impression of Fafia. 

(a) What is your estimate of her age? 

(b) Where did she learn the skills required for her daily tasks? 

(c) What kind of work could ner daughter hope to do one day as a result of her 
educatkxi? 

3. What, according to the article, does Fafia (or any other woman like her) do that 
demonstrates her responsibilities to her family in these areas: 



(a) 


nutritionist 


(b) 


teacher 


(c) 


health care worker 


(d) 


builder 


(e) 


agriculturalist. 


(a) 


What International agency Initiated the Decade of Women? 


(b) 


What kind of attitude or problem was It aimed at reducing? 



5. Various activities take Fafia much more time than we would spend on them. 

(a) Describe four of he.' routine tasks that require considerably more time or effort 
than we would think of spending on such tasks. 

(b) What tools, machines, appliances, etc. that we take for granted do you think 
would make some, if not all, of Fafia's woric much easier? 

6. What kinds of Ihlngs" do you think Fafia has to do around the house at night after 
supper? Why would they be more difficult to do during the rest of the day? 

7. (a) Whydoyouthink'^afia'shusband,andothers,donotconsiderhertobeaperson 

who does "^vork"? 

(b) Are there basic differences between them , or between what they do, that could 
make her officially a "non-worker"? 

(c) How do you feel her government coukJ support or reward her work? 

Continued on page 91 
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WOMEN IN AFRICA 



in the fields 

Between 60 and 80 per cent of agricultural work tn Africa is done by 
women- on top of their household chores. In fact women in Afnca do more 
agricultural work than in any otherconttnent- and twice as much as African men. 
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In many traditional African societies it is normal for women to support themselves, 
their children and their husbands. A quarter of a million households in Egypt, half a 
million in Kenya and a third of a million in Botswana are dependent on the productivity 
of their women. 



At school 

Though African womefi do the fnajorrty of ihe work, 
the majority of the education about that work us 
provided for African men. 
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Nonformal education MEN 
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Source UN Sconomic Commission for Afnco 




Education can be tlio key to women s 
liberation, offcrincj greater ecjiialitv Wfth 
men. betttjr understanding of family 
plannincj and a chance to work outside 
tfie liome 
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A quiet hunger 

THE widow leant back against the mud wall of her 
compound and gestured at the bowl of baobab leaves 
in front of her. 'Since our millet ran out,' she said, * we've 
been living on those.* Suddenly the tranquillity of the 
scene took on a sinister aspect, as if it were haunted by 
the ghosts of her hunger. 

The widow lives in a village that has never yet 
experienced mass famine. It lies in the south-east of 
Burkina Faso - a good two hundred kilometres away 
from the famine regions of the Sahel in West Africa. It 
will probably never hit the headlines. Yet few of these 
villagers are free of the fear of hunger. 

Hunger is not a one- act drama. It wears people down 
over the years and we witness only the flnal scene. To a 
Pakistani it might mean selling a little more land to pay 
off debts to the village moneylender. To a Brazilian it 
might mean coaxing life from sandy soil that becomes 
more infertile with every planting. To a Kenyan it might 
mean the shortfall, the gap between the last harvest and 
the next becoming wider every year. 

And the stars of this drama are not only the victims 
shaking their fists at the sky. There is the local merchant 
who buys up grain at harvest time and then sells it back at 
an inflated price to the same farmers when their food 
runs short. There is the government which puts its energy 
into export crops for the West, which sees development 
as a matter of prestige, building dams and conference 
centres for the cities instead of mills and wells for the 
villages. There are the politicians with no commitment to 
social justice. There are the Western banks and the 
International Monetary Fund, which force developing 
countries to act as laboratories for the most extreme 
monetarist experiment;. There are the superpowers ^ 
which sell their weapons and then use conflict in the poor g 
worid as part of their global chess match. And, ^ 
ultimately, there is you and me for allowing this unholy g 
machine to go on working. ^ 
Recognising that the worid food problem is not just | 
caused by lack of rain may make it harder to understand. | 
But it also brings hope. Because this means there is ' 
something we can do about it. I 

by Chris Brazier ^ 



Squtcb: New Internationalist Calendar, February 1987 
By Robin Hall, Charles Sturt University, Bathurst 
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Student Exercises 

1. Read the passage titled, "A Quiet Hunger". Pay special attention to the fourth 
paragraph starting "And the stars of this drama are not only 

(a) wix) are the stars, and how are they linked with the prot)lem of hunger? 

(b) Make upa diagram with HUNGER atthe centre, and a list of "the stars' arranged 
around it, with arrows labelled to show their involvement. 

2. Using the same informatkxi, list the same characters and link them with the five 
strategies (for feeding the world) that are suggested . Do this by making two columns, 
one headed "What" s Wrong' containing the information in the same paragraph, and 
one headed 'What's Right' listing the five strategies. Draw arrows to sfiow the 
connectkxis between the two columns. 

3. Imagine your younger brother or sister, in Year 3, has been watching a TV programme 
on children overseas dying from hunger. S/he a'^ks you to explain why it happens. 
What would you say? Prepare a reply in writing, and then share your answer with the 
rest of your class. 

4. In the box called "Control the corporations" it is said that multinational corporations 
control production of high percentages of various commodi^es. 

(a) In a small group, woii( out a way of drawing a m ap of this infomiation for di splay. 

(b) Make notes about the distributions you have mapped. Where are these 
commodities packaged and processed? You could annotate your map with 
labels from packages. 

(c) Comparethe pattemsof production and processing. What do you notice? Why 
is this so? 

5. (a) What is agribusiness? 

(b) If one cause of hunger is food prices, and if the grain prices are controlled by the 
grain trade, does this mean Australian farmers are partly responsible for world 
hunger? Why? 

6. (a) Coming back to the "stars of this drama", divide the main characters in terms of 

whetherthey areoutsiders to the countries suffering food shortages, or whether 
they are citizens of those countries. 

(b) Do you think that hunger is caused more by external factors or by internal 
factors? Why? 

(c) Take a survey of othet ^sidents in your class. Is there a difference of opinion on 
this question? If so, set up a class debate to exchange your points of view. 

Continued on page 92 
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HOW TO FEED THE WORLD 



Food aid it n«c«OMry in a critit but It Is no long-torm 
solution. Hara ara f Iva ways to addrass tha causas of world 
hungar. 



Stop using monay 
against tha poor 



Debt has boon crippling the Third World 
over the latit five years. Countries can be 
forced to sacrifice as much as half their 
export earnings as repayments on debts to 
Western banks. And before the West offers 
new loans It Insists on draatic cuts in 
VMlfare spending which hit the deprived 
hardest. Debt repayments should never 
amount to more than 10 per cent of a 
country's export earnings 

• In 1963 developing countries paid the 
Western banks 21 billion dollars In debt 
servicing - seven billion doPvs more than 
they were able to borrow that year. 



Aim for social Justica 



Hunger only affects the poor - there are no 
hungry countries, just bigger or smaller 
numbers of hungry people within countries. 
A government's commitment to social 
justice IS not the icing on the cake - it is the 
cake itself. The only way to end hunger is to 
reduce poverty and inequality, and make 
feeding people a priority. 



• Cuba's life expectancy is. at 75. now 
higher than that of Britain (74) and New 
Zealand (74) Although the Caribbean 
island IS much poorer, its distribution ot 
wealth IS much fairer, and it has made equal 
Sharing of food a priority 



Give back the land 




M uch of the world's cu'ttvable landis owned 
by p«}Opie With large farms - particulatly m 
the Americas. Left to itself thiu will become 
worse, not better. Since it is the large 
farmers who can borrow and afford 
mechumzalion and fertiliser Land relorm is 
not only essential for reasons of lustico - it 
also increases food production. Since 
smallholders farm much more efficiently 
than Ihe big landowners. But snaring out 
the >and will not work if inequality persists 
elsewhere in society. 

• In the 1970s in Central America the 
nr.hesi 10% ol landowners conttolled 80% 
or -^11 larmtdnd 

• A United Nations study of land use m 
Central America showed th^t fanners who 
owned up to frur h^^tarescuitivated 72% ol 
their land, while termers with over 35 
hectares cultivated only 14%. 
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WuMng on In hop9. Durtng tH9 1944 famkt%, m/u^eei fnm Tignfin £ttiiopia continue th^ir long m»nh Into fhf Sudan in toaech of food 



Control the 
corporations 




The workj is nowa aupermarket for 
the rich world's consumers -and 
the managers of that Supermarket 
are the multlr>ational agribusiness 
corporations These companies 
control production prices, often 
holding small farmers under 
contract for theirexport crops This 
way they can buy harvests at 
controlled prices white leaving the 
nsks of bad weather and plant 
disease on the shoulders of the 
individual farmer. 

• Multinational corporations are 
estimated by the United Nations to 
control 85% of world cocoa, 85 - 
90% of tobacco. 85% of tea. 85 - 
90% of coffee. 60% of sugar, and 
90% of forest products 



Put food first 




Developing countries are still 
locked into a farming system 
created for the benefit of the nch 
world Their best land and 
resources are used to grow cash 
crops for export rather than food 
The trend away from crops for local 
consumption must be halted, and 
farmers paid more tor their 
harvests 

• Almost everyone m the Sahel 
region of Afnca eats non-irngated. 
drought-resistant crops such as 
millet and sorghum Yet of U\e 
billions of dollars in aid given to the 
region after the drought m the 
earfy 1970s only 16% was spent 
on irr.provmg the cultivation of 
these food crops 
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An empty revolution 



DHERE is a much more sweeping food revolution under way in the 
Third World, one far more dramatic than the i ncreascd consumption of 
new strains of wheat or rice. The consequence of (his revolution is to 
shrink, not expand, the food supply. 

Mexico is but one example of this hidden revolution. While two-thirds of 
Mexico's people are chronically undernourished and its population is 
growing fast, no greater area is planted today in the foods most consumed by 
the poor - corn and beans - than 20 years ago. Even the area growing wheat - 
the crop targeted by Green Revolution research and investment - doesn't 
hold a candle to that covered by Mexico's real postwar boom crop. 

The real winner is sorghum, a feed grain used mostly to produce poultry, 
eggs and milk for the urban classes. Sorghum was virtually unknown in 
Mexico in 1 958. but by 1 980 it covered twice the acreage of wheat. Sorghum 
spread at such spectacular speed largely in response to the demand for 
livestock prcxiucts by the top 15 per cent of Mexicans whose purchasing 
power enables them to consume half Mexico's food. Sorghum also spread 
because it requires less labor, is drought resistant - and farmers don*t have to 
worry about midniglu harvests by hungry peasants becau.se this variety is not 
for human con.sumpiion. 

Worldwide over 40 per cent of all grain goes to livestock. And in the Third 
World, the demand for feed is growing 75 per cent faster than the demand for 
food. Increasingly soybeans and cassava, both basic foods for many people 
in developing countries, arc grown as livestock feed for export. 

In the late 1970s* we traveled iO north-west Mexico to see with our own 
eyes where the breakthrough v. heat research was carried out over 20 years 
ago. We wound through mile after mile of cropland, all well watered by costly 
government-built irrigation. Mostly we saw cotton, grapes and vegetables - 
asparagus, cucumbers, tomatoes and peppers - largely destined for export. 

Stopping at a government agricultural research station, we asked why this 
prime land was planted in ex^xjrt crops when we had seen so many hungry 
people. Scribbling a few figures on a scrap of paper, the young agronomist 
explained, it's quite simple. An entrepreneur in this area can make 20timc3 
more by growing tomatoes for export than food for Mexicans.' 

The story of north-west Mexico is not unique. Overall, food exports, often 
lu.xury items, are growing twice as fast as total food production in the Third 
World. Thus perhaps more decisive for the hungry than the much-heralded 
Green Revolution is this almost invisible one. In this revolution, production 
shiftn out of basic foods and towards the tastes of ^ hose who pay. They are not 
the hungry. 

f mm World Hunger, Twelve Myths by F. M. Lappe and J, Collins, Grove 
Pnss, 1987. 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'An Empty Revolution', and answer ti id following questions: 

(a) What are the two food crops most commonly consumed by the poor in Mexico? 

(b) What is the other food crop that is consumed as a staple? 

(c) What is sorghum and what is it mostly used for? 

(d) Which group of people have t)eneftted most from the expansion of sorghum 
production? 

(e) Give three reasons why the growing of sorghum has increased so rapidly over 
the last thirty years. 

(I) What is happening to many of the traditional food crops? 

(g) Whattypesof cropsarebeinggrown inareasthathadoriginally beendeveloped 
to expaixl wheat production? What are the-/ being used for? 

(h) Why have export crops, including food crcps, t xparided at the expense of crops 
to feed the Mexican population? 

2. Study the table and information about "The Hungry V /orld, 1 970-80". Write a series of 
points that clearly brings out the situation being described. 

3. Study the graph, "Food Production in Asia and Africa, 1971 -84, per head". 

(a) In which group of countries has food production expanded the most? 

(b) Which country has had the m ost success? 

(c) In which group cl countries has food production declined? 

4. Using the information contained in the table, 'The Results of the Green Revolution", 
as a basis, make a list of the arguments (for and against) that could be used in a class 
debate on the topic, 'The benefits of the green revolution have been outweighed by 
the drawbacks". 

5. Why hasn't the Green RevdutkDn, in itself, necessarily led to increased food supplies 
being available to all? 

6. Why might the government of Mexico have allowed agricultural land improved by 
government-sponsored irrigation projects and agricultural research stations to be 
used for the growing of export crops? 

7. If you wera a poor fanner living in the north-west of Mexico how would you feel about 
the agricultural developments going on around you? 



Continued on page 92 



Food and the 
Green Revolution 

Selective plant branding hat occurred 
8lnce people (Irtt took up planting 
crops - In that they pick the k>ett seeds 
(or next year's sowing. But harvest 
yieldf have stayed much the same. 
Some 20 years ago, however, research 
found new varieties of hlgh*yleldlng 
seeds - wheat, maize and rice- which 
could double harvests. By 1985 Green 
Revolution seeds were being sown on 
half the acreage devoted to rice and 
wheat In the Third World. 



THE HUNGRY WORLD 1 970 - 1 980 

Eating too llttio to hold down • Job 

(billow 00% of UN calori* requirements) 



Numbers 


Change 


Share of 


Change 


affected 


since 


total 


in share 


in 1 980 


1970 


population 


affected 






of developing 


since 1970 






countries 








affected 




730 mill. 


+ 10^ 


34% 


• 6% 



By 1 960 730 million people had significantly too little to eat in 
the Third World, despite the great advances in food production 
over the previous decade. This was 1 0% more in numbers than 
in 1970. but because of the bigger global population, in 
percentage terms it was a reduction from 40% to 34% of the 
total population of these 87 developing countries. 

Source The World Bank. En^urmq Food SBCunty m th» Developing Wona 
Issues and Option^ i985 



FOOD PRODUCTION IN ASIA AND AFRICA, 1971 -84, per head. 



Food production has been expand- 
ing faster than demand almost 
everywhere apart from Africa, 
primarily because of Green 
Revolution technologies. But the 
greatest success story has been 
China. Almost half of all the land in 
the world planted with high-yielding 
rice is in China. And distribution is 
effective too. Probably less than 3% 
of Chinese suffer undernutrition 
compared with the 30% to 40% of 
Indians. (World Hunger. Twelve 
Myths by F M Lapp<5 & J Collins, 
Grove Press Inc. 1987.) 




GruPh source \^orirJ fiesowrcQS f98 /. World f^esourcea Institule. Busic Books 




The world is bolter off 
t)ecause thure "S far more 
food available from bigger 
harvests than 20 yoars ago 



Bigger urananes slormg 
more gram are not enough 
Hungry peoplf? r»eed to be 
oalmo more And foori m 
storage •$ not l)uinq 
distributed to the needy 



Significant and populous 
countries like India. 
Indonesia and Thailand 
have becomeself-sufficient 
m basic foodstuffs They 
are no longer dependent 
on North American and 
European food aid 



0) 



But implementing Green 
Revolution policies has 
ii.oroased dependency on 
imported seeds, ferlilizei's 
and pesticides and farm 
machiner/. 



Former food importers like 
India and Thailand now 
expoilgrain. earning useful 
foreign exchange 



Imporls of seeds, petro- 
cheniical fertilisers, fuel foi 
machinery itself all cost 
valuable foreign exchange 



New farming methods 
with ir/igalion can bring all 
year round employment 
No longer doworkers have 
to be laid off m the dry 
season 



0 



Often agricultural profits 
are invested if^ tractors 
which reduce employment 



With bigger har^^ests 
farmers earn more and the 
price of food stays constant 
or oven becomes cheaper 
n \Ue marketplficu 



(0 



for the small fnrmers 
who cannot afford the 
Green Revolution seerls 
and other technology, the 
lower prices for thew 
har^fests mean real hard- 
ship. Often they have losell 
off to the big landowners, 
bringing an increasing gap 
between rich and poo^ 

V y 



The env»ronmental impact 
of impoverished rural 
people - who cut down 
trees ~ is lessened by the 
urban migration. 



New farming methods can 
bnng an increase in water- 
borne diseases (with irri- 
gation), the development of 
super pests (resistant to 
insecticides) and desert- 
ification (through the 
saiinizatfon of waterlogged 
fields) 



ASSESSMENT 

Incrcatino food production 
do«t not stem hunger on 
its own. It it pottibl« to 
have tx>th more food and 
mora hunger. 'If th« poor 
don^t have monay to buy 
food.' a World Bank report 
aald, 'incraaaed production 
won't help tham.' Navar- 
thalatilncraailng harvatti 
by 30% lithaaquivalantof 
diicovaring 30% mora 
farming land; and at tha 
population It Incraatlng 
that It a walcoma raMaf> 
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Terraces of diversity 



WHEN you settle down to supper tonight, there will 
be littJe on your plate that doesn't come directly or 
indirectly from the Third World. That is not just because 
food is imported from the hungry continents. It is also 
because Western farming is almost entirely dependent 
on the profusion of seeds found in the developing world. 
The genetic origins of our food lie there. 

In a typical salad our tomatoes carry genes from 
Central America, our cucumber have chromosomes and 
genes that originate in Burma; the carrot and onion were 
domesticated in Central Asia while the home of celery 
and lettuce is the Mediterranean. As for our staples, 
potatoes come from the Andes and most of our beans 
from other parts of Latin America. Most cereals were 
first cultivated in the Near East and China. Even the 
fodder forour livestock traces its genetic origins to Sonth 
America and Central Asia. It is no accident that the great 
ancient civilisations were based in the world's centrris of 
genetic diversity where many strains of seed existed. 






But our well-stocked larders are under threat. The 
problem is genetic erosion. The genetic mix of seeds 
which safeguards the world's harvests is being lost. For 
the more the crop seeds move away from their genetic 
'homeland' the more their genetic diversity declines. 
And if a transplanted crop has a narrow genetic base it 
can lead to disaster. It was because ':T.\y a few strains of 
potato were brought fron. Latin America and were 
reproduced again and again, that two centuries later the 
Irish potato blight destroyed over 90 per cent of thr crop, 
resulting in death by starvation of two million people. 

The more uniform seeds are, the more vulnerable they 
become to disease. No one wheat or rice variety can 
provide adequate protection against monsoon failures, 
pests or blight. Practical farmers welcome a dozen or 
more strains of wheat in their fields because despite 
drought, flood or blight something will make it through to 
harvest Unfortunately the centralised seed develop- 
ment of the giant international seed companies and the 
high pressure marketing of new 'green revolution' style 
high-yield varieties of seed are spreading a dangerous 
conformity around the globe and destroying the planet's 
broad genetic base. Today the US millet crop, for 
example, comes from Just three varieties of seed. In 
the 'breadbasket of the world', the Canadian 
Prairies, 75 per cent of the wheat harvest comes from just 
four varieties of seed. 

As the genetic uniformity of the world's crops 
increases. Western seed companies, subsidiaries of 
giants like Shell, Union Carbide, Ciba Geigy and 
Sandoz, depend more and more on Third World 'seed 
banks' found in small peasant fields and remote forests. 
Fresh infusions of genetic material are needed ifthey are 
to keep one step ahead of pests and plant disease. 

The natural food systems are interdependent. It is a 
curious twist of history that the most over-fed nations arc 
in the 'gene-poor' regions. And it's even more curious 
that the rich genetic banks which protect the world's 
future food supplies arc often found in the most hungry 
parts of the world - the greatest of gifts from the poor to 
the rich. 

by Dexter Ttranti 



Sour e: New Internationalist Calendar, May 1 987 
By Ai'idrew Hamson, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the fassage, "Ten'aces of Diversity", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Where do the seeds for mosi; of our fruit and vegetables come from ? 

(b) Ust four types of food and the region they come from. 

2. Use a dictionary, if necessary, to define: 

(a) genetic diversity 

(b) genetic erosion. 

3. What is meant by a crop having a "nan'ow genetic base" and how may this lead to 
possible disaster? 

4. Why do practical farmers welcome a variety of seed strains in their fields? 

5. What is the "Green Revolution" and what have been some of its results? 

6. (a) What does the author mean when he states that seed banks are Ihe greatest 

gifts from the poor to the rich"? 

(b) Whatdo you think is his opinion of the multinational companies involved? Why? 

(c) How does the author communicate this opinion? 

7. Look at the "Weighing the Crop" illustration in the large diagram. 

(a) Why is the 'New Varieties" sack larger than the "Traditional Varieties" sack? 

(b) What is represented by the rope strands? 

(c) How are these significant in relation to the size of the sacks? 

(d) What is the overall message implied by this illustration? 

8. Study the world map of the earth's genetic pools of seed production. 

(a) Wliat do each of the circled areas have in common ? 

(b) What is the significance of this? 

9. Read the short passage under the 'dot drawing" of the farmer. 

(a) What were the problems facing farmers using the hybrid varieties of rice in the 
Philippines? 

(b) Why was the original Taiwan strain a better variety and what was limiting its 
widespread use? 

(c) Imagine you are a farmer in the Philippines. What strengths would you look for 
in your seed selection? Which type(s) of seed would you use for your rice crop? 

Continued on page 93 



THE DWINDLING SEEDBANK 



Our future world harvests are in danger as the genetic 
diversity of crops everywhere is being eroded. 



Weighing 
the crop 




AJh^ years of^o one ofthcpnzed developments of the Oreen Hevtflutittn. a strum of 
nee known as fR-8, was hit bv Vungro disease in the Philippines. H 'hen nce^rowcrs 
vh itched to another forni /R-20, this hybrid soon proved badly vulnerable to f^rassy 
\tunt virus and brown hopper inn*cts. So/arnters moved on to Ik-26, a super- hybrid 
that turned out to be exceptionally resistant to almost all Philippine diseases and 
insect pests. But it proved too fragile for the islands* strong winds. Whereupon plant 
breeders decided to try an original Taiwan strain that had shown an unusual 
capacity to stand up to winds - only to find that it had been all but eliminated bv 
Taiwan farmers who by then had planted virtually all rice lanu'i with Dr 
Sorman Myers, Kenya. 1978. 



Trvdittonal vsrtMlM 

Small, but well 
supported, the sack 
of traditional maize 
r.angs from a thick, 
muttt-stranded rope 
representing many 
plant varieties 
Genetic diversity 
defends the plant 
population against ' 
pests and disMse 



N*w vartttiM 

Today s maize dangles from a danger' 
ousiy thin thread The bigger the sacK 
the more readily if could lali the US 
harvest almost suffered thisf ate m i 970 
*hen a maize fungus disease threat- 
ened over half of all major maize lanfi Af i 
the eleventh hour, a technical lix' was 
achieved by dralfir>g in a more lesistani 
Sirain from Mexico, the ancestral home 
ol maize 



Counting human cost 

The potential impact of a collapse in harvests of single seed 
variety crops becomes ever greater as increasing numbers 
of people come to depend on a shrinking number of crop 
varieties. If the world maize c»op failed tomorrow, tt would do 
much more than cut supplies of food. It would affect aspirin, 
peniciHin. tyres, plastics, even the 'finish' of these pages. 



Loss of diversity 

Genetic erosion is affecting even areas of high 
diversity. Greece has lost 95% of its native wheat 
varieties in just 40 years 




100 
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The Genetic Pools diy up 

The rings on this map show the world's 
great pools of genetic diversity - called 
Vavilov Centres after the Russian 
botanist who first identified them. 

While today's temperate zones were 
frozen in the ice ages, the vegetative 
assets of the tropical '.0M'i)s flourished 
The result is that you will .'ind on the 
slopes of one small volcano in the 
Philippines more wooded plant species 
than in the whole of Canada. The Amazon 
nvor contains ten times as many living 
species as there are in Europe. 

By observing natural mutation, and by 
careful seed selection. Third World 



farmers have developed an astonishing 
range of crop variety. And it is essential to 
preserve this variety because no one 
wheat or rtce strain can provtde adequate 
protection against pests, rusts or blights. 

These 'genetic pools' are constantly 
t>eir>g drawn upon by Western farmers: 
the common bean grown in the USA, for 
instance, contains disease*resistant 
traits from Mexico. Chile. Syria. Turkey 
and El Salvador. But now these sourcos 
are drying up as the new uniform high* 
yielding hybrids are being sold back to 
the Third World and displacing the 
original varieties. 





We look to wild spoii'^^s oi »)l<jni anf< seed not only for 
food but also medicine A Jii t.tudy found 2b% of ail 
pre SCripti'^n drugs sold there to be derived from plants. 
Including microbes and animals, over 40% of US 
prescription drugs are deriv^id from nature So modern 
medicine ''err^ains heavily di^pendent on plant material 
And that dependence uooi plants means dei)end- 
ence on the Third World. 



SoufCBS: S9^ds ot (he Bafth by Pat Mooney/The GAIA Atlas ot Ptanetary Management 
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Harvesting poison 



i T7 IRST they tell us to buy their poisons to help us 
r kill the pests/ says Aguilarbitterly. 'Now they say 
we need new poisons to combat the problems caused by 
the first ones. My God» while we are doing that 1 think 
these insects will eat us alive.* 

Anisar Aguilar is a Latin American peasant farmer 
whose fields have been swamped by a strange new 
plague of moths that nothing will shift. He lives in an 
isolated community in the high» humid subtropiv's. His 
main crop is tomatoes. Back in 1 965 peasants w'.io went 
to the town of ;,^nta Cruz came back with fantastic 
stories. They had been told by the shopkeepers about the 
amazing new pesticides which would soon make the 
farmers rich. 

'First one bought.* says Aguilar, *then another. After 
that there was an avalanche of salesmen. Now look 
where we are.' 

The energy and propaganda of the salesmen were 
overpowering and enormous quantities were sold. But 
the chemicals were applied more or less indiscriminately 
- often in the wrong way and at the wrong time - under 
the guidance of salesmen who were as badly informed as 
the farmers. 

'It wasn*t our fault/ Aguilar claims. 'We were so 
excited by the thought that we would soon be free ofthe 
whims of nature. What would you have done?* 

But after three years they were in for a nasty surprise. 
Despite the mixture of powerful chemicals on the 
tomatoes, a few mutant moths survived. They repro- 
duced themselves at a terrifying rate» devouring all the 
tomatoes they could find. The chemicals, it seemed, had 
disturbed the previous natural balance by killing not only 
the pests but their natural predators. So the new moth 
has the crop all to itself. 

The farmers* first reaction was to increase the dose of 
the pesticide and then try one new chemical after 
another. But the story was to follow an all too familiar 
pattern. It just needed one or two resistant moths to 



survive and they could produce a *ew and tougher strain, 
immune to the most pow<;rful pesticide. 

New salesmen have now arrived with new pesticides 
which they say will finish off the evil moth. And indeed 
they have produced good results to date. But Aguilar is 
suspicious of what will happen in three years time. As he 
says 'A butterfly usually brings behind it a bigger moth.* 

Some of ' guilar*s friends are in despair. They have 
not only seen their harvests disappear but they feel they 
have lost the creative potential of the land itself. So 
serious is the situation that the suicide rate amongst the 
peasants has dramatically increased. They think they 
are the killers of *Pachamama* - Mother Earth. Now 
they are committing suicide - by drinking the pesticide 
that caused all their problems/ says Aguilar sadly. 

Aguilar himself is more hopeful. He has returned to 
more natural methods. He is letting some of his land lie 
fallow and changing his irrigation system around in the 
hope that the moths will go away. 
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Source: New Internationalist Calendar, August 1985 
By Christine Dunbar, Kogarah Marist High School, Sydney 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'Harvesting Poison", and answer the folbwing questions: 

(a) What is the prddHem facing Aguilar? 

(b) Where did the new ideas originate? How did his isolated community become 
involved? 

(c) "The wrong way at the wrong time" is a big statement to explain the problem. 
What caused this inappropriate use of chemicals? 

(d) Describe briefly how the ecological balance was disturbed? 

(e) How has Aguilar responded to this situation? 

2. Study the diagram , "Pesticides Their Use and Abuse': 

(a) Pesticides effects are not just limited to crops. What other areas of our life are 
being influenced by them? 

(b) Insects and mites do not always respond negatively to pesticide. 

(c) What pattern is emerging to descritie the growing resistance of insects and 
mites. 

(d) Is the resistance to pesticides growing as a geometric or arithmetic rate? If this 
situation continues, what does this say for inseci resistance by the year 2000? 

(e) Name four pests of major crops, and say which crops they affect. 

3. Look at a world map showing the areas under cultivation of each of these crops. 
Complete the following table: 



Pest 


Crop 


Areas of Wrvld Which Could be Affected 




Rice 






Cotton 






Wheat 






Potatoes 






Mixed Farming 





Continued on page 93 



PESTICIDES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE 




PfStn;i(}i' (■<)nn>f^nif»s iiff profnotincj effective.* hut poisonous soluhons in t ountrips whprc 
rw» protfM tivc tlotf^nuj is Worn iif«i sproy plcines douse not just ( fops but p(»ople lo fields 
.HijoiiiifKj houst.'S tind WHlf^r supplies More thdn 30 per t ent of all pesticides i.'xportfMl 
from the United St^ites ar(» regardod as loo iJancjerouS to t)e approved for use within the 
counlfy 



Resistance to the chemicals 



GROWING RESISTANCE 

Each year insects and mites develop more 
strains resistant to pesticides 

364 

Strains 



182 

Strains 




1965 1968 1977 



THE SUPER-PESTS 

Many pests of major crops have developed 
strains resistant to important groups of 
pesticides: 



Colorado Beetle 

(Potatoes) 




Rice Stem Borer 



Cotton Bollworm 



Rattus Rattus 

(Eats stored grain) 




ATTACKING THE SUPER-PESTS 

If a pest develops resistance to a pesticide there Is a range of options: 



CHANGE THE 
CHEMICAL 

by using other 
M pesticides | 


J* 


CHANGE THE 
ENVIRONMENT — 

by digging up 

egg pods M 
• or example 


GENETIC CONTROL 

tjv releasing male pesis 
Sleoh/eO A ith X-rays t'^ 
rort^ppin fof teiPa'es 

■ ' ' ' Vl— . 


BIOLOGICAL 




BEHAVIOURAL 


RESISTANCE 


CONTROL 




CONTROL 


BREEDING 


t)y releasing a natural 


t)y attracting of 


t), . level'.. iHiiq ;..,r" 


'•neiny of the pes! 




fepeMinq pests Aith sex 


..I'.eliO'. ri>;,.sl,|n| I ■ 


lo destroy d 




hoiinones Of rhenncais 













Eacfi of these options presents problems. Great care must be taken in the choice of 
method if pests are not to become even more resistant 
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Fire on their backs 



1*D BEEN in the village for a week an*i I felt I was 
beginning to understand the place. My grasp of the 
local language was pretty shaky but I didn't mind making 
a fool of myself when I tried to act out what 1 meant to say 
and, besides* simply watching life go on taught me a lot. 

But I don't think it dawned on me how daunting a ta^k 
the search for firewood has become until I went along 
with Nila and her brother one day. We set out in the full 
heat of the afternoon so as to be carrying the wood back 
when it was cooler and then plodded on over bare 
African hills that seemed indistinguishable from one 
another to my eyes. The children chattered away and Td 
pick up the odd word» but not enough to understand the 
jokes at iny expense that sent them into giggles every 
now and then. 

It was two hours before we came upon anything thai 
might pass for a tree - a sickly stump that was barely 
hanging on to life. There were others farther on that 
looked a little healthier ~ 1 pointed at them but Nila 
shook her head firmly and marched on. She knew what 
she was doing* this forceful girl of eleven - if we'd 
cropped those trees they'd soon have ended up us 
stumps. When we reached a more suitable place, Nila 
showed me how to cut the branches to do least harm to 
the tree. It took us another hour to bundle up enough to 
make for home, the children looking from behind like 
trees with legs as they bent beneath their loads. Had 1 
taken a photo it would have served as an image of child 
labour to stir Western hearts to outrage but» rightly or 
wrongly, it would have left out their cheerful chatter. 

Td had more than enough by the end of the first hour's 
walk, let alone the second, and coming upon the village 
in the fading light it seemed like homc» not like just 
another object of study. I ate with Nila's family and, as 
usual, once the meal was cooked the fire was allowed to 
die ~ wood is far too precious to be used just for light. 

And so the long African night began, illuminated only 
by the moon and the glowing embers. I thought of the 
way I walk into my Western home and flip a switch here 
fo! light, another there for heat, and swore Td never do it 
again without remembering Nila and the other villagers. 




Source: New Internationalist Calendar, September 1 986 
By Stephen Robinson. St Patrick's College^ Mackay 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'Fire on their Backs', and answer the following questions: 

(a) Inthephrase, 'how(iauntingatask'(Paragraph2), whatdoes 'daunting' mean 
and what is daunting about tNs iatxxjr practice? (Select ideas from the passage 
and list them.) 

(b) Select two practices that show how the villagers have learnt to live with their 
environment by consen/ation of energy and fuel. 

(c) How would you describe Nila's attitude to collecting firewood? 

(d) Estimate the amount of time Nila and her brother spend collecting fuelwood 
each day? 

(e) In what sense is the writer a part of the African community? In what ways is si 
he an outsider? Give reasons for your ideas by reference to the passage. 

2. In the passage, the writer talks of taking a photograph. 

(a) Does the accompanying photograph compliment the passage? What feelings 
did the writer want or vish to communicate to the reader? What sense of 
situation and issuedoes the photograph createfor readers? Which of these two 
forms has the greater impact on you? Why is this so? 

(b) Develop a title/caption for the photograph. Choose your words very carefully to 
convey what a reader would need to know! (Use no more than six words and 
think about your purpose: to infomi, to highlight, or to focus, etc.) 

3. Examine the Peter's Projection map of the fuelwood situation in the "developing" 
South. 

(a) List the main patterns that occur in each of the Americas, Africa and Asia. 

(b) In the title of the map. what does the word 'availability' mean or suggest? 

(c) What factorsgovem or influence 'availability" ola resource? Apply this inlorma- 
tk)n to the case of fuelwood. How/why is this so? How does this link to the key 
temi 'deficit"? 

(d) With or to what are analysts usually refering when they speak of an "energy 
crisis"? Explain the point being made in the section heading, " Wood: The other 
energy crisis". 

4. Use the "Learning on Trees" inlormatton box *or these activities. 

(a) In your own words, state exactly what the heading ol the table, "Wood as a 
percentage is intended to show. 

(b) Study the table. Use it to construct a new table with five headings: Nation, 
Percent, Rank, f^'Ontinent and Further Comments. Here are some steps to do 
this: 

Continued on page 94 



Wood 

The other energy crisis 

Trees are disappearing all over the world - and many developing countries depend on wood 
for over 90% of their energy needs. It is the poor who are hit hardest - the trek from the 
Village tn search of firewood is becoming longer and more desperate every year 




Deforestation Problems 













^fl^^ Tre«t 
^^^^^ cut 
^^^^^^ down 

Sl 

Forests disappear for two 
reasons - people need land 
for IrtriTujig and wood lorluet. 




Futlwood more icarce 

People must walk further to 
gather wood, make do with 
colder huts, fewer hot meals 
and less tight at night 




«^ N ^ Soil erosion 

Without tree roots to bind it 
topsoil IS swept by ram into 
rivers leaving the land toss 
able to support crops and 
trees 




Leaning on trees 



Wood at a percentage 
Country of total anergy 
consumption 

Angola HUHH 

Bonin miHIHIl ^6"^' 
Brazil 33% 

Faso miHIHUI 

Burundi HHHIHH ^^"^ 
Chad 

El Salvador HH 37% 

Ethiopia HHHIHM|93'V. 

Ghana HHHUI 74% 

India ■■■|36% 
Kenya 70% 

Malaysia H B% 

Mall BMIBIHH|97% 

Mozambique |HH HH |74% 

Nepal HHHIHH|98% 

Nicaragua ■■|25% 

Niger 87% 

Nigeria IHHUHIN^'''^ 

Pakistan |HH37% 

Papua N.G. HH39% 

Rwanda HHHIHUlOB^. 

Somdtia IHBHIHH^' 

Sn Lanka ■■■■■|55% 

Sudan ■■■■■■■■|81% 

Tcinzania HHHIHUI^^'^' 

Thailand 1111111^3% 

Zimbabwe 11128% 



Possible solutions 



CommunHy forestry 

ie^lL 



Foresters must start helping 
people plant trees around 
their homes, farms and 
villages - and tako notice of 
thoir views 



Tree 

cropping 




Wood can be harvested 
Without trees being killed. 
But proper management 
means serving the fuel needs 
of the pooiest as wetl as 
protecting trees 



Improved 
cooking 




Better cooking stoves use 
less wood and reduce the 
health hazards from the 
smoke of an open fire. But 
they are often too expensive 



B«tter Itvtng stantfardi 




^h0 only real solution to the 
fuelwood crisis is better 
standards of living. If people 
were better off they could 
afford other fuels and end 
their desperate search for 
wood 
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A precious burden 



YERI stoops as she walks, her eyes fixed on the red earth of the track 
below. A huge metal drum weighs hei* down, balanced on her back and 
held in place by a leather thong which loops around her forehead. 
Inside it is enough water for her three children, her mother and her husband to 
get them through another day*s drinking, another day's cooking, another 
day*s washing. 

Nyeri is a Kikuyu, who lives in the dry country around Kenya's rift valley 
rather than on the more moist, more fertile earth of the highlands. Like all 
Kikuyu women, she is proud of her strength and endurance and rather 
scornful ofthe physical prowess of women in other tribes who tend, like most 
other women in the world, to carry their water in pots on their heads. 

But however they choose to carry it, the vast majority of rural women in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America know that, if the family is to have enough 
water to drink and to stay clean, then carry it they must. The idea of running 
water in the home is sheer fantasy. The most they can hope for is a communal 
hand pump or standpipe. And if this runninf water were one day to appear, it 
would not be its cleanliness that would most delight them - important though 
that is in communities where 80 per cent of all f^iseases are water-related. 
Instead the greatest blessing would be the shorter distance they had to walk 
with their daily burden. 

Almost as soon as they can walk, small girls go with their mothers and 
older sisters to the well or river. The tin they carry grows bigger as they get 
older, starting out no larger than a fruit Juice can and ending with the four- 
gallon earthenware jars or brass pots of their mothers. Carrying water is so 
integral to their lives that it is scarcely something to grumble about. Yet in 
some parts of Africa women spend eight hours a day collecting water. The 
Joumc) is exhausting, eating into the time and energy they have for other 
things. And the continual water bearing can distort the pelvis of young giris, 
making the recurrent cycles of pregnancy and childbirth more dangerous. 

But Nyeri docs not think about the effects on her body: the danger of her 
children going without water is much more pressing. Nor does she worry 
about looking like a beast of burden as she stoops under her load..Not for the 
Kikuyu the superb deportment of their African sisters who carry their loads 
on top of their heads, gliding elegantly along, full of rhythm and straight- 
backed stateliness. 

Nyeri would laugh at the idea that grace and posture are worth considering. 
Water is needed for the family. It is a woman's task to fetch it. And if a 
Kikuyu woman can carry 50 or 60 pounds from the river at a time then she 
must be doing better than a woman whose neck muscles only permit her to 
carry 20. 




Source: New Internationalist Calendar, March 1989 

By Suzanne Hollands and Jacinta Kerley , Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Study the passage. 'A Precious Burden', and answer the fdlowing questions: 

(a) Where in Kenya does Nyeri live? 

(b) How does Nyeri carry the metal dmm ? 

(c) How does Nyeri's family use the water? 

(d) What do you think a Kikuyu is? Whatevklence can you find from the passage 
to support your explanation? 

2. (a) Almostassoonasgir1scanwalk,theyt)egincanryingverysmallloadsofwater. 

How are they trained to carry the heavy k)ads? 

(b) Why do Kikuyu women prefer to carry their water on their backs rather than 
on their heads, as the women from other tribes do? 

(c) What effect coukl continual water bearing have on the bodiet of young girls? 

3. Kikuyu women would delight in having mnning water in their homes. Listthe reasons 
why, in order of priority, from a Kikuyu woman's point of view. 

4. (a) Do you think it is right thatthe Kikuyu women should carry such heavy k)ads? 

Why don't they complain? 
(b) How would you fee! if you had todothese women's jobsas your career? Why? 

5. How do you think the tribal woman's job of carrying the water could be made easier? 
List three possibilities. 

6. Do you think that the title "A Preckxjs Burden' sums up the overall message of the 
passage? Why or why not? Perhaps you coukJ suggest an alternative title. 

7. Study the information on the page titled 'Water'. Water is vital for life. In some areas 
of the work], however, water can be detrimental to human health. 

(a) Why is water vital for life? 

(b) What diseases can water can^? 

(c) Why does water carry diseases in some parts of the world but not in others? 

8. For what purposes does the average rich world citizen use water each day? How 
does this differ from the daily water usage of the Kikuyus? 

9. Draw a pie-graph to represent the average United States water consumption for one 
day. This pie graph should account for personal use, agricultural use and industrial 
use of water. 

Continued on page 95 



Vital for life 

Wator it vital for life. It is two thirds of our body's 
weight and 90 per cent of its volume. It has the 
power to quench thirst, to irrigate crops and to 
wash away disease. But it is also the beartr of 
bilharzia and malaria, diarrhoea and dysentery. 
And while the rich use as much as they like, the 
poor can barely get enough to survive. 



RICH WORLD . . . 

The average US citizen uses 1 60{American) gallons 
of water per jay. 



Example 

Each flush of a toilet 
Showering 

Cooking (three meals) 
Dishwashing (three meals) 
Washing clothes 
Taking bath 



Waier used 

3 to 5 gallons 
b gallons per minute 
8 gallons 
10 gallons 
20 to 30 gallons 
30 to 40 gallons 



This personal use accounts for 8 per cent of the 
nation's total water consumption, compared with 
33 per cent used by agriculture and 59 per cent by 
Industry. It takes 2,500 gallons of water to produce 
one pound of beef and 1 00,000 gallons to produce 
one new car. 





POOR WORLD . . . 

The World Health Organization 
estimates that 80 per cent of all 
sickness and disease can be 
attributed to inadequate water and 
sanitation. As many as 50,000 
people die every day from diseases 
associated with dirty water. And 
1,500 million people are suffering 
from one of these diseases on that 
same day. 

Every person needs one gallon of 
water a day for cooking and drink- 
ing. But at least a further five gallons 
are needed for each person tosta" 
clean and healthy. 

In Third World cities paying ^or a 
water carrier's services can con- 
sume around 10 per cent of a 
worker's total Income. 

In rural areas water is carried by 
women from wells and rivers. And 
the farther away the water source 
Is from the house, the less water a 
family can afford to use. 



Type n) su()5)*v 



Ainount of wAU't used 



No tap or standpipe 1 2 

Standpipe 2 5 

Single household tap 47 

Several household taps 1 6.5 



The International Drinking Water 
Supply and Sanitation Decade 
was declared by the United 
Nations in 1 930. Its goal was to 
provide clean water and sani- 
tation for all the world's people 
by 1 990. This meant standptpes 
and pit latrines in every village 
and fawcets and sewers m 
every town. 

e At 1980 prices this would 
have co?t $25 million a day for 
every day of the Decade, 
compared to the $240 million a 
day the world then spent on 
cigarettes. 

There IS no chance of the goal 
being met but there has been 
some progress. 
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Drawers of water 



FOR the vast majority of rural women in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, the idea of a home water tap is sheer 
fantasy. The best they can ever hope for is a hand-pump at a 
nearby borehole or a tap from a catchment tank or dammed- 
up spring. And though this improved water supply* might 
be less polluted than the lake or river, for those women who 
must carry the water, distance is more important than 
cleanliness. 

For wherever it is, they still have to fetch it: still raise to 
their heads, or backs, or shoulders, those heavy earthenware 
jars, metal drums, brass pots. 

Almost from the first day they walk, small girls go with 
their mothers and older si<iicrs to the well. The tins balanced 
on their heads grow bigger is they grow older — starting out 
no larger than a fruit juice can and ending with the 20-litre 




pots of their mothers. . . 

Carrying water is so much a part of their lives that it is 
scarcely something to grumble about. It is the distance about 
which they complain. In some parts of Africa women can 
spend eight hours a day collecting water. And, as nearby 
streams and water holes become cakes of dried mud in the 
dry season, so the distance they must walk lengthens. There 
is no question of doing without. 

In Upper Volta some women leave at dusk to escape the 
noon-day sun. They sleep overnight at the well and return 
with the family's water at dawn. If the journey back is uphill 
it can burn up to 90 per cent of the food they consume each 
day. This leaves little time and energy for other things. 
Child-care suffers, babies are starved in the womb, and the 
continual water-bearing can distort the pelvis of a young girl, 
adding to the dangers of pregnancy and childbirth. 

Dangerous and tiring it may be, but many women are 
proud of their strength and endurance. Kikuyu women of 
Kenya, for instance, tend to be scornful of the physical 
prowess of women elsewhere. Kikuyu are much stronger,' 
they boast. 'Look how much water we carry.* They carry it 
on their backs, balancing a huge metal drum high on their 
shoulders and holding it in place with a leather thong looped 
around their foreheads. To carry the load in this way they 
must walk half-stooped and bent over, eyes on the ground, 
one arm steadying the drum. No image could suggest a beast 
Oi* burden more strongly. 

And nothing could be better calculated to destroy the 
grace and deportment that results from carrying loads on a 
woman's head. That elegant gliding walk, with all the 
locomotion in the buttocks, the straight back and long neck, 
t are symbols of womanhood throughout the developing 
^ world. And its rhythm and stateliness are hallmarks of the 
f serene attitude to heavy physical labour which is their lot. 

But the Kik«iyu would laugh at the idea that grace and 
I? posture are things to consider. Water is needed for the 
15 family. It is a woman's task to fetch it. And if she can carry 
'-^ 25 or 30 kilos from the river at a time, then she must be doing 
I better than ner sister whose neck muscles only permit her to 
5 carry ten. 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, July 1984 
By Peter Cullen, Darting Downs Region, Toowoomba 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, "Drawers of Water", and answer the following questions: 

(a) How do most rural dv^'ellers of Asia, Africa and Latin America obtain their water 
supplies? 

(b) Who usually does the work of obtaining water? 

(c) What part of this chore do they complain most about? In what ways is this 
different from the complaints at home about your water supply? 

(d) What image used in the passage suggests a "beast of burden" to the writer? 
Why? 

(e) What physical and social effects does water can7ing have on those whose task 
it is in the Third World? 

(f) Whk:h two sentences from the passage best sum up its meaning. 

2. (a) Convertthetableheaded/ltDependsonWhereyouUve",intofourbargraphs. 

(b) What do the graphs show concerning the availability of clean water in the Third 
World? 

(c) Why do you think this is so? 

3. iixaiiiine the box headed, "A Drop to Drink". 

(e) How much water per person would you expect a family with a single household 
tap to consume? 

(b) What does the amount of water a family consumes depend on? Do you agree? 
Why? 

(c) Testthisclaim bytaking readingsfrom yourwater meter (where wssible)atthe 
beginning and the end of one day and cateulate your daily consumption. How 
does it compare to thatof a typk^al family in the United States? Suggest reasons. 

4. (a) As a class project constmct large display posters on the theme "Water". Topics 

could include: 

Two-thirds of our body's weight is water; 

A person needs about five litres of water each day for cooking and drinking; 
More than three-quarters of human illness is related to the lack of clean drin king 

water and sanitation; 
One quarter of what the worid spends each year on alcohol could supply clean 

water to every comifiunity in the worW. 
(You should be able to find at least five other topics from the article.) 

(b) Display the posters in a prominent place and monitor the reactkxis of those who 
examine them, 

(c) Report these reactions to the rest of the class and discuss them. 

Continued on page 96 
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Two-thirds of our body's weight and nine- 
tenths of its volume is water. That is why 
water is essential for life. People can survive 
for up to two months without food. But they 
die within three days without water. 





#1111%% 
##iii%% 
##iii%% 

# # 1 1 • %% 

# #^^% % 

9 % 

9 9 % % 




A person needs about five litres of water each 
day for cooking and drinking. 
But the World Bank estimates that a further 
25-45 litres are needed for each person to stay 
clean and healthy. 



To fetch and carry 

In many places the family's water must be fetched each 
day by women and children. The most water a woman 
can carry in comfort is 1 5 litres — each litre weighing 
one kilogram. 

A typical family with five children needs about 40 litres 
a day just to survive. 

But to keep them all clean and healthy 200 litres of 
water are needed. 



It dopands whart you live 


Over half the people in the Third World do 
not have clean water to drink. And three 
quarters have no sanitation at all. Clean 
water, vital for life, is also vital for health. 




Water Sanitation 
% supplied % supplied 


In towns 


Mousi' niniiMi hori 57 house cunnuctroh 25 
5t.<iult)ipP 20 olhpr Iflcilitv 50 
nothiiu) 23 nothing 26 


In th« 
country 


,i(1(M|Utito 29 tiriociuatu 15 

ii>.l(1»M|U.lt(< 71 Ptl,l(l«MlUdtL» 8b 





More than three quarters of human illness is related to the lack of 
clean drinking water and sanitation. 



Appfoximat* contump' 
Typ« of fMility tkm pf p«ffton 

No tap or standpipe 1 2 titr'es 
Standpipe only 25 litres 
Single household tap 47 litres 
Several household taps 165 litres 



A drop to drink 

The amount of water a family 
consumes depends not on what they 
need, but on how easily it is 
obtained. If it must be fetched from a 
well or river people only consume an 
average of 12 litres a day. If It is 
freely available from household taps< 
people consume a staggering 165 
litres each a day - or more. 



A typical family of 
four in the United 
States consumes 
about 660 litres of 
water per day. 




The cost of supplying clean water to every community in the world has been 
estimated at $27 billion a year 

- one i:uarter of what the world spends each year on alcohol 

- one third of what we sperxi on cigarettes 

- one twentieth of what the world spends each year on arms 
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The blue revdution 



ALONG the Ganges basin in India or on the richly fertile 
deltas of the Mekong, of China and Java, the land Js not 
green. Instead irrigation has turned it into a jigsaw of blue 
and brown during the ploughing season, like the surface of 
some finely crazed blue porcelain bowl. These are the most 
densely populated agricultural areas in the world; the Ganges 
basin alone is predicted to hold over half a bilhon people by 
the year 2000. , , » 

And at this time of year all of those people seem to be out 
on the land - ankle deep in mud, thigh deep m water - 
preparing for the new season's crop. The scene looks 
chaotic: men shout encouragement to huge mud-spatiercd 
oxen as they strain to pull ploughs and carts through the 
heavy, sticky earth; women and children, their rough cotton 
clothing tucked and folded away from the water, wade 
through the channels calling to one another with baskets of 
young seedlings in their arms. 

And somehow this water-covered land must be made to 
feed them all. Because, while restless feet and spades churn 
up the mud between the blue fields, some magic is bcmg 
worked below the surface. 




The water of the paddy field is like a cloak of protection: it 
protects the soil against erosion by the sharp bullets of 
tropical rainstorms; it keeps the temperature of the earth 
constant; it gently moves oxygen and nutrients around the 
stems and roots of the young plants. And the water grows a 
crop of its own: blue-green algae. It works as a sort of free 
fertiliser, extracting valuable nitrogen from the air and 
making it available for the crops year after year. Properly 
cultivated and maintained, a paddy field can go on 
producing food for centuries because of its crop of algae. 
And many of the intensely irrigated areas of the world have 
been doing just that — continuing to provide for massive 
increases in the population of these areas. 

Irrigation can increase the food yields more than any other 
agricultural improvement by doubling, trebling or even — m 
some parts of Indonesia — multiplying by a factor of eight, 
the number of crops that can bit grown in one year. The 
productivity of agricultural land has been increasing by a 
steady two per cent a year over the last 20 years and more 
than half of this increase is due to irrigation. 

Less loudly heralded than the green revolution, irrigation 
— the blue revolution — has perhaps an even greater 
potential for allowing food production to keep pace with 
population growth. ... 

Today, the unfortunate side effects of the huge irrigation 
schemes of the world - like the Aswan, Volta and Kanba 
dam projects — are well known: populations were displaced, 
benefits tended to go to city-dwellers and a minority of 
already relatively wealthy farmers, and the incidence of some 
water-borne diseases like schistosomiasis and malaria 
reached almost epidemic proportions. But more and more 
2 small-scale irrigation projects are now getting under way, 
^ with the water coming from a local tubcwell and pump 
i rather than via the tributaries of a massive reservoir canal. 
^2 This gives greater scope for individual communities to 
I maintain their own irrigation systems, keeping them free of 
G the snails, mosquitoes and worms that spread disease and 
I avoiding the dangers of salination and waterlogging that 
S beset many larger schemes. 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, January 1984 

By Bruce ChadwicK Brisbane College ot Advanced Education 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, "The Blue Revolution", and answer the following questions: 

(a) What does the term "Blue Revolution" refer to? 

(b) Name three of the main countries affected by the "Blue Revolution". 

(c) How does a water sodden field protect the crops that people grow? 

2. Describe the role that Wue-green algae plays in the growing of crops? 

3. (a) What is the "Green Revolution"? 

(b) What does the author mean when she writes that the "Blue Revolution" has 
been less loudly heralded than the "Green Revolution"? 

(c) Why do you think this is so? 

4. List four side effects of other major irrigation projects, 

5. Study the information in the box "More Food, Less Land". 

(a) Usethefiguresinthisboxtodrawabargraphtoshowthechangesinfoodyiekj 

per person in the four areas. 

(b) Which area(s) will have the largest proportional drop in food yield between 
1975 and 2000? 

(c) Which area(s) will experience only a minor change in food yield per person? 
Why do you think this is the case? 

6. In the box "More Irrigation" it states that "Irrigation can alk}w ... up to 8 crops to be 
grown" on an area of land each year, Name five of the crops which could be grown 
on these irrigated lands. 

7. Study the photo of the person in the field and the diagrams below it showing the 
percentage of irrigated land. What continent do you think this photo was taken in? 
Why? 

8. Suggest three possible reasons for differences in the percentage of irrigatton in the 
four groups of countries. 

9. (a) Why do you think Africa has struggled to make only 3% of its land irrigated? 
(b) In what way does the topography of Asia make it easier to control water than 

in Africa? 
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MORE FOOD. LESS LAND 

Although food production is expected to double between 1970 and 
2000 the amount of arable lano being cultivated will only increase by 
four per cent. As population grows this means less land per person. 



Hectares of arable land per capita 

1975 2000 



Industrialised 
countries 



Africa 



Latin 
America 




T/Jl/ t 



.>outh Asia • / 26 / •/ 13 



In ti f ■ ^jfly 1970s ont? fu?(:tjru of tir.il^le liuul supported two cnul ti 'MiW ()f?o|)U?. l)y 
2000 one liectote wrll hdvo to yield enough food for four people. 



MORE IRRIGATION 

Up to 60"n of ifvjreases in 
agnculturtil output if^ the pL^st 
20 years hns coii^e from newly 
irfigatc?d areas. 

IffiqatJon cim allow two. three, 
or even ir^ sooie parts of 
Indonesro u[) to eight cro[)S 
to 0(? grown successively on 
tlu? ScUiie patch of land in one 
year Thrs can turn no 
rnifdequate plot ir^to a thrrvifU) 
fiirni feedrntj the whole fainily 
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Walls of water 



So long as the sun and moon are there' was the old Sinhalese way of 
saying that the land and works of the village would always be there. Life 
in a village of Sri Unka's dry zone revolved around three vital elements: 
the dagoba (temple), the ketha (padi-field) and the wewa (water tank). The 
irrigation tank? could be found in the jungle, in the mounUins and in the 
villages, and they were so imporUnt that wewa came to be synonymous with 
the word for village. ^, <• . 

There were many different kinds of wewa. There was the forest tank, for 
instance, which was built not for irrigation but to pro vide water for -"'ma U 
and stop them wandering into the padi fields in search of a dnnk. Then there 
was the erosion control Unk or pola wetiye which was designed to catch silt 
before it entered the two main water storage tanks. 

This was an irrigation system that worked well for hundreds even 
thousands of years. The great ancient capiUls of Anuradhapura and 
PoTIIniwa rose and fell. Kings built huge water tanks for omamenta 
pu7'™thataugmentedtheirsutu,butsiltedupandbe^^^^^ 
follies. But the village irrigation system went on undisturbed, ever renewing 
itself - in harmony with the earth and the people. „ . , . 

n the nLeenth century the British came Much of the and w- 
confiscated and sold off in five-acre plots. This has since made collective 
maTmenance of the irrigation ch«uiels much -ore dimcu It - just as U h. 
oromoted factionalism and d visiveness. Now there are chronic water 
E?es aKd that once gave two crops a year now only yields one^ 
When the British finally departed they left behind them a society with new 
aspTrl'ons one that quile .ightly wanted to take '^^P^'^^l^.^^ T^^/; 
world with equal access to its industrial wonders, its electricity. A new 
Sn oTwglion was dre«ned up. The old -^-"J^I^^VaS^S 
they said. What we need is a dam project that will block the M'^aweli River 
and provide water for our fields and electricity for our lactone . The Bnt. h 
Government funded one of these, the Victoria out of Js fomp^ 
budget and proclaimed its pride in this prestigt project Pnnce Charle and 
Princess Diana came to visit President Jayewardene staked his political 

•"'so'thTdSa^^^^^^^^^ 

neODle to Amoved - one sixteenth of Sri Lanka's population. ResetUed 
SSe wm Juust 3.000 n^pees ($110) plus one hecUje of fores m 
compensation. The cost has soared from 1.250 million dollars to 2 800 
mSn dollars, strangling Sri Lanka's economy with debt repaymcnU^ 
And as the cost mounU, so does the evidence against '"Bf j""^»„7,J"' 
no chance that the Mahaweli dams will outbve the wewa - let alone the sun 
and moon. 

Nicholas Hildyard (WaJtbridgt Ecolofical Ctnirt). 



Source: New Internationalisl Calendar, April 1988 
By Nick Hutchinson, Pittwater High School, Sydney 
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Student Exercises 

1. Read the passage, 'Walls of Water', and answer the following questions: 

(a) Why did life in Sri Lanka's dry zone revolve around the three vital elements of 
the dagoba, ketha and wewa? 

(b) Explain why two different types of wewa were built? 

(c) What was the difference in terms of effectiveness between k)cal 'rrigatkxi 
systems and the grand designs by Sinhralese royalty? 

(d) WhatchangesdjdtheBritishmakeinthe19thCenturyandwhatwastheresult 
of their interventkxi? 

(e) Describe the effects of the Mahaweli Projects. 

2. Why do you think the authors pick on Sri Lanka as an example of old and new 
irrigation projects? 

3. What do the authors think about the 'colonial system"? 

4. Study the large diagram called 'Big Dam Projects'. 

(a) Onacopyofawortdmaptocatethelargedam projects and label each project 
using the most important ideas expressed in the passage. 

(b) List some of the nasty skle effects of large dam projects. 

5. (a) What are some of the health risks connected with large bodies of standing 

water? 

(b) Silting used to be very beneficial for many irrigation farmers. How have the 
large dam schemes deprived irrigation farmers of fertile silt? 

(c) How viable are the alternatives to this clean way of producing electrk^ity? 

(d) Why has soil salting (salinisatkyi) increased globally? 

6. Why were the people of the Philippines so united in their opposition to the Chico 
project? To what lengths would they go to try to stop this silence? 

7. Do you think the inlomiation i5 biased against the builders of big dams? How might 
supporters of big dams present <tieir arguments? 

8. Here is a list of possible research projects on big dam schemes: 

(a) Investigate the advantages and disadvantages of large dam projects in 
Australia. 

(b) What were some of the benefits envisaged by the planners of the Snowy Mt 
Schemo in the 1950s? 

Continued on page 97 



Thm bMlldlnfl of tora« ctamt 
oft«n forms a major part of a 
Third Work! country't daval- 
opm«nt plant. Thla la 
•ncourag«d by tha World 
Bank, 36 p«r c«nt of whOM 
agrlculturai d«valopmant 
loana hav« b#an for Irrigation 
project*. Both donora and 
local polltlclant ara onthntl* 
attic about dama bacauaa: 

• They are prestigious 

• They supply electricity (hydro- 
electric power) in a way that 
does not make the country 
dependent on expensive oil 
imports 

• They allow extensive irrigation 
systems which can produce 
more food 

But laro« dama alto caua# 
graat damaga - damaga 

which far outw«ighc thair 
banafltt. 



Dams can ba big 

4 Soma huga raMrvoIrt pro- 
ducad by dam prdactt tinea 
1949 art tha only human^mada 
thlngt vltlbia from outar tpaca. 



The Aswan Dam ii 
Egypt is 17 times 
heavier than the 
Great Pyramid of 
Cheops. 



Nasty sida-affacts 

Ratanroirt flood larga araat of 
land, daatroylng tha cultura and 
haahh of Indlganout paoplaa. 



The Volta Reservoir takes up frve per 
cent of Ghana's land area and is 
about the size of Lebanon. 

China's Yangtse dams pro- 
ject will displace 1,400,000 
people- the equivalentot the 
entire population of a modern 
city such as Perth in Australia 





a In Brazil eight plan- 
ned hydro-electric pro- 
jects are expected to 
flood between 91.000 
and 35 1 .000 hectares of 
Indian lands* threatening 
the livelrhood of 34 
indigenous tribes. 

Tha flood angulft foraata and 
pravloutly fartlla land. 

• Between 1950 and 1975 India 
lost 479.000 hectares of forest land 
to dam projects The Srisailam 
project alone flooded 43.000 
hectares of farmland which had 
provided a livelihood for 100,000 
people. 



FartllKy It lott at ovarlrrtoatad 
land bactf maa a aalty datart. 

a At Iea5t 50 per cent of the world's 
irrigated land now suffers from 
salinization. Between 200.000 and 
300.000 hectares of irrigated land 
are taken out of production every 
year because the earth has become 
coo salty 

Tha haalth of paoplajn all 
Irritfatad araat, not Jutt In tha 
raolon of tha raaaivolr, It thr•a^ 
anad by wataHwma ditaatat 
auch aa achlttoaomlatit and rtvar 
bllndna^a aa wall at malarial 
motquKoat which br«ad In 
awampy condltlont. 

a The huilding of the 
Aswan Low Dam In Egypt 
caused localschistosom- 
lasis rates to rise from 2 1 
per cent to 75 per cent. 




Thota who banafit from a dam - 
from Ka alactrlclty and tha axport 
cropt fad by Ha I rrlgatlon - t^nd to 
ba urban aINat and multinational 
corporatlont rathar tfian tha poor. 

a Iran's Dez Dam was supposed to 
provide 60,000 hectares of irrigated 
land to small farmers in Khuzestan. 
Instead almost all the land went to 
foreign-run. intensive plantations 
producing crops for export. The 
scheme displaced 1 7.000 peasants 

Silting - tha accumulation of 
aarth carrfad Into raaarvoirt by 
rivart - maant that raaarvoira In 
tropical cllmataa can vary quickly 
bacoma clof gad and uaalaat. 

• In China, the Sanmenxia 
Reservoir was completed in i960 
but had to be abandoned in 1964 
due to premature siltation. The 
Laoying Reservoir actually silted up 
before it3 dam ^as completed. 




Whara do wa go 
from hara? 

Damt hava until t\o*^ baan 
contldarad a claari way of pro* 
dudtig alactrlclty. But w ara only 
now raallxing tha anormout 
damaga thay cauaa. Tha way 
forwtrd llat In rataarch Into wind 
and wava powar for tomparata 
countrloa, and tolar powar for 
tropic I countrlaa. 

Irrigation It now conaldarad 
•aaantlal to Incraata food pro- 
duction. But It it coMMar 
productlva if riting talt iavalt 
maka tha aarth unuaabia by futura 
ganaratlont. Irrigation achamat 
m u tt at loa tt taka into account tha 
r>aad for dralnaga. 

in tha moarttima, tha biggar 
damt ara, tha n* ora problamt thay 
cauta. Wa thfvuld atop bulMIng 
larga damt for tha aakaof prattlga 
and concantrata on tmall, 
managaabia pro|actt whara tha 
arwironmantal damaga can t>a 
llmhad. 



Voices against tho flood - a profesf against tha 
construction of tha Chico Dam in tha Phifippina% 







Mustafa and his donkey 



LET mc tell you about Mustafa. He's an energetic 
young lad, offspring of Fawzi Abu Hamad and his 
wife Fatima and eldest son in the family; his parents have 
pinned a lot of hopes on him. Although only twelve he 
has left school and works in the family's three fields 
surrounded by irrigation ditches. He rides their family 
donkey proudly through the village every morning, on his 
way to work on the shadouf - a system for lifting water 
into the fields that's changed little since the Pharaohs. 

Later in the day, the temperatures rise to 40-45 
degrees centigrade in his part of Upper Egypt. Mustafa 
plods back through the shimmering heat haze, driven 
indoors till the late afternoon. His father gives him a 
languid wave from the shade of the tea shop He and his 
tronies have been there most of the moming, sitting over 
glasses of tea and a hookah. Perhaps they look lazy, but 
in reality they lack energy and feel unwell. Maybe the 
bilharzia contributes to this lassitude, and to the lines 
in his face which makes him look sixty when he's 
scarcely forty. Most of the older villagers have the 
disease. Not an outright killer, the schistosomiasis worms 
which cause the bilharzia disease work inside the body* 
undermining strength and bringing eariy vulnerability to 
disease and death. 




And sadly, the Aswan High Dam - once the subject of 
innumerable excited conversations within the mud walls 
of the tea shop - has spread the disease far and wide 
along the Nile valley. With the dam have come further 
irrigation canals reaching green fingers out into the 
desert to coax new crops from the once-parched soil. Yet 
they also harbour the very snails which are the tem- 
porary home of the schistosome worm. The snails breed 
and multiply in stagnant water. And every time Fawzi 
and other bilharzia victims of the village use the ditches 
and drains as latrines, they send the parasitic worm back 
to reinfect the water. 

Of course the villagers could be treated. And bilharzia 
can be cured if caught in its early stages. Theoretically 
all Egyptians have access to a health care service. But 
the practice is rather different. The local clinic opens 
only irregularly. Everyone knows that the doctor from 
Luxor,while pocketing the government fee for running 
the clinic, begrudges the long car journey. And many 
other doctors simply take their skills elsewhere - to the 
Gulf oil sutes, for instance, where they are making ten 
times his salary. He feels he's got better things to do than 
cater to ignorant fellahin (peasants) who have more 
belief in Allah than in his drugs. At least he has electric 
fans in his piivate practice in the city, to ease the stinking 
heat. So his crumpled safari suit is seen less and less 
often under the little zinc-roofed dispensary in Mustafa's 
village. Instead he can be found gazing ata new Peugeot 
504 on the forecourt of the city garage. Maybe soon he 
can afford the downpaymenl. . . 

Aseveningdraws in,the sun s muted rays are reflected 
in gold and orange from the earth walls of the village 
houses. Mustafa, astride his donkey, trots back to his 
fields.He is df^termined to harvest a bumper crop of 
peppers for the family with the help of that precious flow 
of water from the elaborate system of ditches and drains. 
Once again water will trickle around his bare feet, a life 
giver and a life taker. 



Source: New kiternationalist Calendar, May 1 985 

By Brian Maye, Armidale College of Advanced Education. Armidale 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the story, "Mustafa and his Dor^key", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Where does Mustafa live, and what is the environmem lite t^ 

(b) Write a brief description of Mustafa which would enable someone visiting his 
village to enquire after him and to identify him. For example: name, age, 
appearace, who his parents are, what he usually does, how he feels about 
these things, where he usually goes, where he was last seen, and so on. 

(c) Why might Mustafa's father and his friends seem "lazy" to an outsider? What 
has caused this situation? 

(d) Why do you think Mustafa's parents "... have pinned a bt of hopes on him"? 

2. Findapictureinanotherbookorencydopaediaofa"Shadour?Whatd^ 

use of this device, and of his own hands and a dontey to do work, tell us about the 
wealth of the village he lives in? 

3. In the story and in the information under the photograph of the diesel pump, there is 
a suggestion that modern irrigatkxi methods have brought benefits as well as 
problems to areas such as those In which Mustafa lives. List some of the benefits and 
the way they help people. Also list some of the problems which go with using these 
methods. 

4. (a) Draw your own diagram entitled, "Mustafa's Life Cycle", Start with his parents 

and his birth, and go through the main things which have happened in his life 
so far. Then look ahead to what you think will bo the main things that will proba^ 
biy happen during the rest of his life. 

(b) For each stage draw a small p»ture and write some brief comments beside it 
on what you expect his state of health and level of wealth to be. 

(c) Under your diagram briefly explain how Mustafa's state of health and level of 
wealth are 'ikely to be related. Comment on the extent to which you expect 
either might improve. 

5. The Aswan High Dam is a very large engineering project. Find out how it was built and 
what its main uses are? 

6. How has \\\e building of the Aswan High Dam caused the spread of bilharzia? 

7. (a) Writealistofthethingsthedodorisdissatisfiedabout.Whenyouhavefinishe^ 

the list, write M in front of those things whfch are related to money, E in front, of 
those things which are related to the environment he works in and A in front of 
those which relate to the village people and their beliefs. 



Continued on page 98 



SCHISTOSOMIASIS 



a water homo disease 
aly) known as Bilhama 




Dipsel powered water pumps have cxtenderi Egypt s irrigated 'and and mcreasefi crop 
prnduction The costs include inflated import biM*i foj fuel and thf rapid spread of 
srhpstnsofniasis amonji {he. farmers 



The deadly 
cycle 



Worms penetfatc> 
iMicnan skm. tjrow to 
niatunly iht'O mate 
in the lumian body 



W<>mis JMncrqe 

weeks tookifuj 
for hiimar>s 





Eqcjs are rele, 
into water by 
people throutjh 
unnp ,ui(l faeces 



[ised ^ 

0 



T nititiwe WDrrn 
"ia\ livf> in someone 
i.p to ?0 20 years 
profluf iruj till kinds 
of iHfiPss - frtini 
Wf'akness and loss 
t)f weujht tr) I an( r-r 



Larvae niature and 
multiply mside the snait 



The rdpidly hatt he(j larvae 
must find a snail witfnn 
6 hours to survive 




The si histosome needs bolti a persof^ jn(f a specific kind of sn iil as tts host id 
(fiffen»i>i slaves in its developnu'fil It likes shalluw slow nioviny w.iti.T 



Breaking 

the cycle 



IN MAN 



i 



by health education 
and drug treatment 
for those infected 




by physically removing 
them or killing them 
chemically or by 
biological competitors. 

IN THE ENVIRONMENT 




by better sanitation 
Improving water supplies 
and destroying likely breeding 
grounds for snails. 
A combination of methods 
works best. 
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Life on the brink 



PAPER and tin cans litter the sides of the ravine. Old 
refrigerators, car doors stick out here and there. Now 
and again a landslide pours another small cascade of 
earth towards the murky stream at the bottom. 

At the top, perched along the edge in this precarious 
corner of Guatemala City, are shacks of cardboard and 
corrugated iron. The city is criss-crossed by ravines, the 
barrancQSs and the land along the brink of this network 
ofTer some of the few housing sites that the poor can 
afford. 

'You get used to it/ says Juan Garcia. 'It*j a 
dangerous place to live, but you get used to it.' He 
watches the children, surefooted as cats, racing down the 
steep slopes hopping from one rock to another - an 
adventure playground on a grand scale. 

Juan lives here with his wife Olivia, their six month old 
daughter, and Olivia's younger brother. Juan is 24 years 
old and had six years at school. Now he must pick a 




living as he can from what the city offers. 

'Up to last week I was loading trucks. But Td really 
like to be a mechanic/ With little hope of a steady 
income they have no choice but to live in the barrancas. 

When the earth shakes, when the city shakes, dozens 
of houses can be sent crashing to the bottom of the 
ravine. 'Before the last big earthquake there was a whole 
row of houses over there on the other side. Now there are 
hardly any. Everyone was asleep when it happened and 
entire families disappeared down the slope. Two or thre^J 
days later the corpses had to be taken out and burned.* 

! was living with my parents then,' says Olivia. *We 
had a house further away from the edge. But my !eg was 
broken when the roof came down.* 

Some 22,000 people died in Guatemala in 1 976. And 
they were mostly the poor: those living in the barrancas 
in the city or in mud-walled adobe houses in the 
countryside. 

The rich houses in the cool tree-lined surburbs of the 
city were shaken just as vigorously. But they had the 
strength and the construction to withstand earthquakes - 
so most of the houses, and most of their occupants 
survived. 

Olivia does what she can to keep the house clean. 
Tliere is a simple table, a bed, two or three religious 
pictures and a crucifix. A shallow channel his been 
scooped out of the mud floorto take the water away when 
it rains. *And when it docs rain/ says Olivia, 'with the 
drops banging on the tin roof, the older children, those 
who remember the earthquake, get frightened.* 

Geovanni, Olivia's ten year old brother, is living with 
tiiem at present, and clambers up the slope and into the 
back of the house. He's come to collect the wooden box 
and tins of polish that he uses as a shoe-shine boy. 
Geovanni is bringing the only regular income into the 
house - about a dollar a day. 

But Juan is hopeful. 'I've heard there might be a job on 
the other side of the city - painting cars. Maybe Til be 
lucky.' 

If they are really lucky none of them will be there whe n 
the next earthquake strikes. 



Source: He^ Internationalist Calendar, November 1 986 

By Mark Manuel, Grant High School, Mount Gambier, South Australia 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage "Life on the Brink', and answer the foUowing questions: 

(a) What are the hazards of living in Guatemala City? Why does the author say that 
the area resemt)les a 'gaitage dump'? 

(b) What do the terms "t)arrancas' arid "adobe' refer to? 

(c) Consideringthehazards.whydopeoplecontinuetoliveintheareasdescribed? 

(d) How does living in the 'rich houses" compare with life in the barrancas? 

(e) Describe the living conditions in the home. 

(f) Write a description of the living areas inside your home? 

2. Imagine you are a local newspaper reporter on assignment in Guatemala City after 
an earthquake, 

(&) Write a brief report of the disaster. 

(b) How and where might your report of the disaster be written up in an Australian 
newspaper. Why? 

3. What is the meaning of the last sentence of the passage: "If they are really lucky none 
of them will be there when the next earthquake strikes." 

4. Of all the hazards mentioned in the diagram which are tne most predictable? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

5. Which disasters occur mostregulariy? What is the suggested cause of the increase 
over the past decades? 

6. Which disaster shows the largest increase in frequency in the 1 980s? 

7. Rank the disasters from largest to smallest from the diagram on human cost. Draw 
a bar or column graph showing the effects o' the ranked disasters. Give the graph an 
appropriate title. 

8. Which hazards pose the greatest threat to the existence of the world? Explain your 
answer? 

9. Why do developed countries cope better with disasters than Third World countries? 

1 0. With each of the hazards mentioned, how have people intensified the potential for 
disaster? 



Continued on page 98 



The fragile earth 

The hazercta may be natural - but 
humans decide who will suffer from 



Droughts 

Droughts are unavoidable. But local ecology and 
local politics help determi^f just how severe an 
impact any drought will hi .e. Deforestation and 
over^cultivation ismove valuable topsoil - so the 
rain that does fall wiil quickly run off or 
evaporate. And it is the politicians nationally 
and internationally who decide how the 
burden of a drought should be shared. 



Earthquakes 



These are among the least understood and 
least predictable of natural hazards - 
insurance contracts still classify earthquakes 
as 'Acts of God. Bt>* the impact of a tremor is 
more predictable. An earthquake of the same 
force will kill many more people in Central 
America than it will in Japar) - or in any 
one of the richer countries where building 
regulations are more strictly 
enforced. 



Tidal 

ThMf m o iuiid'Oot fay 
iidM.Mirbad«Np|i09M 



ftcloriM by ths lei 

of tN WMM o«n ueuttlV b« pvMMclvd 
v«fY •ccufBltly. 



Cyclones 



Cyclones - also called 
hurricanes or typhoons - are 
intense tropical storms which 
start out at sea. Coastal 
communities suffer the bulk 
of the impact such storms 
lose their force when they start 
to travel over land. A warning of 
up to 24 hours is usually possible 
but Third World governments 
often find it difficult to get the 
message through fast enough 
to people who will be in the 
path of the cyclone. 




bulhav* 
ribr r«Mv«(Y 

I pitdMoni of eniptioni 
•houM htip kfttp 1h« dttth toll low 
if) fulura. Th« rttlw do incrttte. 
howvtf, M more people settle round 
volcenott to ttKt tdvtntege of 
the rich volcanic soil. 



Tht Incmii In flooding in developing countries 
in moont ysars is tlmott sH due to d«for«st«tion. 
Trees end soil Kt es s 'sponge' which can sosk up 
intense reinfsU. But ss forests dissppesr high 
up In the Himeltyes or the Andes so there Is 
little to stop the weter rushing down to the 
cossfsl plains - end washing away whole 
communities. 



Disastrous decades 




The chart shows the average number of events 
causing large-scale loss of life and property each 
year The number has gone up each decade not 
because of changes in the weather but because 
human beings have made the earth - and 
themselves - more vulnerable to natural events. 

The human cost 

The death toil per disaster increased more than 
SIX times between 1960 and 1970. 



Mite. ciuMt 9% 
Flood 3\ 

Cyclontt 24% 



Civil itrift 20% 




Drought 16% 



Etrthquakf 28% 

142.000 

deaths 
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Shifting sands 



AROUND the margins of the parched, unyielding 
deserts of the world lie huge stretches of arid and semi- 
arid land. This is fragile land — with barely enough rain to 
settle the dust, barely enough good soil to nourish the grass, 
barely enough trees to tame the drying desert winds. Fragile 
land needs delicate handling. Any disturbance in the 
ecoloj^ical balance will turn the margins into wastelands too. 

For centuri'Js nomadic pastoralists — sheep, goat, camel 
and cattle herders — have kept their promise to the arid 
land. They moved their herds carefully across the land, 
following the rain, leaving behind enough grass cropped 
short and fertilised by their animals' dung to grow strong 
and green after next year's rains. Arriving at farming 
settlements near the river banks they stopped to trade: in 
return for meat, milk and salt they received grain and lentils 
— and permission to graze their herds on pastures lying 
fallow between crops. 

Farmers and nomads together worked out a system that 
allowed them — and thr land — to survive. Today that 
traditional system is breaking down and haK of all the arid 
and semi-arid lands — that is one sixth ot all the land in the 
world — is poised to become desert. 

The flood plains surrounding the Tigris and Euphrates, 
for example.once supported over 20 million people and were 
known as the 'Fertile Crescent'. Today they can only provide 
for ten million. Nearly a third of the land is unusable and 
abandoned. The rest is so depleted that crop yields here are 
the lowest in the world. At the same time the region now 
contains one million sheep — four times the maximum 
number that can be sustained without th- atoning the 
pasturelands' future. 

Here, as in other parts of the world, the nomadic 
herdsmen have been blamed for the destruction of these frail 
arid lands. True, too much grazing by too many animals 
docs help transform good land into dust. But by increasing 
their herds and changing their grazing patterns nomads are 
simply adapting in the only way they know to pressures 
outside their control. 



In 1950 a camel-load of salt could be exchanged for 20 
loads of millet. Today that same load of salt buys only one 
or two loads of grain. With the value of their animals 
dropping, a nomad family has no option but to increase the 
herd size to keep pace with the cost of living. 

The number of animals roaming the land increases, but 
the land available to them for grazing has decreased because 
overcultivation of cash crops has exhausted the land, forcing 
farmers to bring more and more hectares under the hoe. 
What was good for the land, for subsistance farmers and the 
nomads was not what today's governments or yesterday's 
colonial rulers wanted. Colonialists wanted cotton and other 
cash crops like peanuts for their populations at home. And 
today's governments, who inherited an economy and style of 
agriculture based on export of these crops, now see the 
nomads' growing herds as a threat to their countries' 
prosperity. 

But the nomads* wealth depends on their animals in more 
ways than one. The whole culture revolves around them: a 
herd represents a history, a monument and an obituary for 
its owners. The animals, given away with brides and 
exchanged to forge, alliances between families, represent a 
living record of all the major social events. And the 
encroaching deserts threaten this, the nomads' way of life, as 
well as their livelihood. 




Source: New IntemtionaUst Calendar, December 1984 

By Darren Lawrance, Brisbane CAE; and Christine Dunbar. Kogarah Mirist High School^ Sydney 
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student Exercises 



1 . Read the passage, 'Shifting Sands', and answer the following questions: 

(a) 'Desertification occurs not in deserts themselves txjt..; where? Why? 

(b) In the past, nomadic pastoralists and fanners "wortced out a system that 
enabled them • and the land • to survive'. Explain this system in a few sen- 
tences. 

(c) Explain what has happened to the "Fertile Crescent'. 

(d) Drawadiagramwhichexplainshowoveruseofthelandcausesdesertilication. 

2. (a) Imaging you are a present-day nomad. Write a paragraph explaining why you 

are increasing the size of your herd, even though you know it will damage the 
land. Describe your feelings toward past colonial miers and toward your 
country's present government, 
(b) Discuss your answer in small groups and write a play based on your ideas. 

3. (a) Do you think the author is biased in favour of the nomads? Why? 

(b) Does he adequately consider the government's points of view regarding cash 
crops and the nomads' activities? Why? 

(c) How can these conflicting views be resolved? 

(d) How effective are the written and graphc techniques used in the resources in 
getting messages across? Explain, using examples of each. 

(e) Which part of the resources communicates best to you (e.g . the passage, the 
map, the table, etc.)? Why? 

4. Do you think the nomads, colonial rulers or present governments are to blame for the 
problems of desertification, or are they all to blame? Support your argument. 

5. (a) How much of the earth's surface is threatened with desertification? 
(b) How many people live in these areas? 

(0) In which parts of the work) has there been severe desertjUcation? 

6. Using the table of 'Land threatened by severe desertificatkxi', draw a bar graph to 
show how much land is threatened in each region of the work). 

7. How have China and India reclaimed desert areas? 

8. Work in a group of four students as government agricultural advisors in a poor country 
with a severe desertificatbn problem. Draw up a plan of action fa halting desertifi- 
cation and reclaiming desert areas. Be sure to consider the well-being of all groups 
(including nomads and cash crop farmers) and your nation's economy. 

Continued on page 99 
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FRAGILE ENVIRONMENTS 




Desertification occurs not in deserts themselves but in the arid and semi-arid lands 
nearby. These lands comprise one third of the earth's surface where one seventh 
of the human family lives. 

More than half of these fragile arid and semi and lands and the 80 million people 
living there are threatened with desertification. 




il - become desert 

9 desertification 

square kilometres 
10.5 millions 

7.0 millions 

6.9 millions 

1 .3 millions | 

1.7 millions 

2.6 millions 



. . . and how to turn them back. 

Fragile and land is turned into unyielding desert by human beings overcultivating a cutting down its 
trees, allowing too many of their animals to graze on it..upsetting its balance of salts and minerals 
with badly- run irrigation schemes. 




China has reclaimed large sand-dune areas by planting trees, moving sand and adding j 
river borne mud. 

India is reclaiming 10.000 hectares of desert each year by preventing grazing and 
planting trees and grasses. 

J 
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The sands of time . . . 

Every year about a fifth of a million hectares - an area the size of Senega 

Land threatened by severe 





us, Canada, Mexico 
Soi'th America 
Souih-Saharan Africa 
Mediterranean region 

India and Pakistan 

Australia. West Asia 
and China 
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The Sand 
is sacred 




DHE Great Chief in Washington sends word that he wishes to buy our 
land The Great Chief also sends us words of friendship and good will. 
This is kind of him, since we know he has little need of our friendship in 
return. Rut we will consider your offer. For we know that ifwedo not sell, the 
white man may come with guns and take our land. 

How can you buy or sell the sky, the warmth of the land? The idea is 
strange to us. If we do not own the freshness of the air and the sparkle of the 
water, how can you buy them? 

Every part of this earth is sacred to my people. Every shining pine needle, 
every sandy shore, every mist in the dark woods, every clearing and humming 
insect is holy in the memory and experience of my people. The sap which 
courses through the trees carries the memories of the red man . . . this 
land is sacred to us. 

This shining water that moves in the streams and rivers is not Just water but 
the blood of our ancestors. If we sell you land, you must remember that it is 
sacred, and you must teach your children that it is sacred, and that each 
ghostly reflection in the clear water of the lakes tells of events and memories 
in the life of my people. The water^s murmur is the voice of my father's father. 

I do not know. Our ways are different from your ways. The sight of your 
cities pains the eyes of the red man. But perhaps it is because the red man is a 
savage and does not understand. 

There is no quiet place in the white man's cities. No place to hear the 
unfurling of leaves in spring or the rustle of insect's wings. But perhaps it is 
because I am a savage and do not understand. The clatter only seems to insult 
the ears. And what is there to life if a man cannot hear the lonely cry of the 
whippoorwill or the arguments of the frogs around a pond at night? I am a red 
man and do not understand. The Indian prefers the soft sound of the wind 
darting over the face of a pond, the smeU of the wind itself, cleansed by a 
midday rain, or s<;ented with the pinon pine. 

The air is precious to the red man, for all things share the same breath- the 
beast, the tree, the man, they aU share the same breath. The white man does 
not seem to notice the air he breathes. Like a man dying for many days, he is 
numb to the stench. But if we sell our land, you must keep it apart and sacred 
as a place where even the white man can go to taste the wind that is sweetened 
by the meadow's flowers . . . 

Even the white man, whose God walks and talks with him as friend to 
friend, cannot be exempt from the common destiny. We may be brothers 
after all: we shall see. One thing we know, which the white man may one day 
discover- our God is the same God. You may think now that you own Him as 
you wish to own our land, but you cannot He is the God of man, and His 
compassion is equal for the red man and the white. This earth is precious to 
Him and to harm the earth is to heap contempt on its Creator. The whites too 
shall pass; perhaps sooner than all other tribes. Continue to contaminate 
your bed, and you will one night suffocate in your own waste. 

Exccrpu from a letter by Chief Seattle to the US PrcfldcDt In 1855, quoted 
by Wllltam Arrowtmltk 



ERLC 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, October 1988 
By Jenny Ryan. Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Study the passage, The Land is Sacred', and answer the following questions: 

(a) Who do you think the 'Great Chief of Washington' is? 

(b) What kind of lifestyle did Chief Seattle and his tribe have? 

(c) When was this article written? What is the significance of this? 

(d) What are some of the features of the land that the Chief finds so important? 

(e) In two sentences, write down the main message of the passage. 

(f) How similar is the story of the "white man' invading the sacred land' and 
today's story of humans imposing their im pact on the rainforests, bushland and 
other locations? 

2. Explain why you think the title, 'The Land is Sacred', is appropriate (or not) for this 
article. 

3. What do you think the Chief meant when he said, 'The sight of your cities pains the 
eyes of the red man"? 

4. Do you feel that Chief Seattle and his tribes had a choice about white people taking 
over their land? Explain your answer. 

5. Study the large diagram called 'Poisoned Air" 

(a) Study the drawing of the man on a bicycle. What do you think the cartooi list is 
trying to express to the reader? 

(b) Do you think the cartoon is over-dramatised? Why? 

6. List some of the chemicals that are cau^ng damage to our environment. 

7. What ar? the effects of these chemicals? 

8. (a) Draw a bar graph ofthetwelve largest polluters in the workiiniermsol sulphur 

dioxide emissions, 
(d) What causes most sulphur dioxide pollution? 

(c) What does "domestic", loreign" arid 'undecided" mean in the "Dirty Dozen" 
table? 

9. The two columns on the left side of the large diagram list five effects of air pollution: 
Tree oaiMage, Food losses. Crumbling shrines, Increasing fatalities and Radiation 
hazards. 

(a) Which one of these presents the most serious threat to the environment? 

(b) Explain your answer in a short paragraph. 

(c) Whk;h one of these at present is the most serious threat to Australia? 



Continued on page 99 



POISONED AIR 



Our air and ground- 
water ara foulad by the 
burning of fossil fuels In 
electricity generating 
stations, In cars, 
factories and homes. 
Sulphur dioxide and 
nitrogen oxide are 
released into the atmos- 
phere to be washed 
back down in rain -with 
nasty consequences 
for the environment. 
And nuclearpcwered 
energy Is no alternative 
as the Chernobyl and 
Three Mile Island 
accidents have 
demonstrated. 
Ultimately we must use 
less energy to save our 
nature and ourselves. 



TRCK DAMAQK 

Many forests in Europe and North 
America are dying from ram with the 
acidity of lemon lUice.MoreOhan hall 
West Germany's trees are affected 




rOOD LOSf "S 

Acidification of the soil means crop 
yields are reduced by 10 - 20% ni 
Europe - an estimated loss of $500 
million a year 



'•ifliii 



CRUMBLINQ SHRINSS 

Filthy air is threatening the 
world's most wonderful build* 
ings: the Acropolis In Athens. St 
Paul's in London and Charlres 
cathedral are dissolving, Smoke 
from an oil refinery burn- off near 
the Taj Majal. India, is likely to 
turn the delicate marble of the 
Tai togypsum within the next 50 
years 




INCRIASINQ FATALITIES 

Millions suffer from smog in 
Cities, More than 51,000 
Americans died as a result of the 
polluted air ir 1982, according to 
aUS'^ongressRepon Cerebral 
leao , Oi^ning threatens the 
children of traffic-clogged cities 
like Bangkok. Manila and 
MexicoCitv, where there IS twice 
as much 'eaJ m gasoline as in 
the West 




RADIATION HAZARDS 

Leaks from nuclear power plants 
endanger millions. Chernobyl", in 
April 1986. where a thermo-nuclear 
explosion blew off the roof of the 
reactor, could cause anythrr^g 
between 5,000 and 50,000 cancer 
victims in Europe over the next 40 
years Furlher accidents m one of 
the world's 340 nuclear power 
plants are likely to happen once 
every decade There have been two 
in the last seven years' 



CUBATAO.near Sao Paula Brazil, is 
one of the most polluted Industrial 
centres on earth. Its air contains 
twice the level of industrial particles 
considered lethal by the World 
Health Organization, Fish die in its 
polluted waters, trees turn to 
skeletons and more babies are born 
deformed here than anywhere else 
in Latin America A 1982 industry 
rep\.rt believed Brazil must 'choose 
between pollution and recession' 
Unfortunattly. they've got both. 



SUDBURY, in Ontario. Canada has 
the largest single source of artificial 
sulphur dioxide effluence in the 
world with its copper and nickel 
smeller. The annual output of 
632.000 tonnes means that the 
nickel smelter has discharged more 
S02 between 1969 and 1979 than 
allthe volcanoes mthe history of the 
earth 



BRITAIN SCENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD IS the largest 
Single emitter of Sulphur m Europe - 
its oil and coal-fired stations lacking 
any effective anti-pollutant controls 
They are responsible for 2 6 million 
Ions of sulphur, most of it blown 
away to fall on Scandir^avia and 
Central Europe 




THK OIRTY DOZIN 








AnnuMi sulphur dioxkf •muttons In §9l9ct9dcountrf% 1980 Th#rt 


ir» thn* hnkt m th9 §ctd pollution ch»in 


•mission. innsportBlion 


•nd dmpovtton Pr$v§lling wtnds c§n mtan th§l th9 polluting ntlion 


n*9d not suffer th* full confqu^nc^s, tcids §nd oxides sigying m 


th9 t/r for hundreds of mi/ti Thus h§lf th9 C§n§di§n sulphur 


deposition com« Irony ih0 US whilst 63% of Norwwi§n mad 


pollution comms trom lh9 UK 








LARGEST AIR POLLUTERS 




Jfpoulwt ("at 


TWILVI 


SO^i I'fliurionr 


/ 
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LARQIST (World) 


1 (HKf litilfxt 






/ 


USSR 


25,000 


32 


53 


^ 15 


United States 


24,100 








China 


t 2.000 








United Kingdom 


4.680 


12 


79 


9 


Canada 


4.516 


50 


50 




East Germany 


4.000 


32 


65 


3 


Italy 


3,800 


22 


70 


8 


France 


3,270 


34 


52 


14 


West Germany 


3,200 


46 


48 


7 


Czechoslovakia 


3,000 


56 


37 


7 


Yugoslavia 


3.000 


41 


51 


8 


Poland 


2.755 


52 


42 


6 


OTHIRS 










Hungary 


1.633 


52 


42 


4 


Finland 


595 


55 


26 


19 


Sweden 


496 


58 


18 


24 


Norway 


137 


63 


6 


29 


Mount St Helens 










(1980-81) 


300 








TOTAL (World) 


Appfox 100 million lonnes 
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31 

The child of old Delhi 



Urmila came wHh her parcnti to Indla't capital Ave yean ago. Now thc't 
a child of the city. 

D DON'T want to go bacic to the village,' says Urmila. 'If I'm forced to I 
will. But I won't like it' Urmila, a shy 1 4 year old, has lived in Delhi for 
the past five years. Her parents moved from Uttar Pradesh because her 
father was sick with asthma. They thought he would get better treatment 
here, so they moved into one of the baslix (slums) across the Jamuna river 
from old Delhi. 

Not that families like Urmila's live in very attractive condtions. Old Delhi 
is a labryrinth of small streets studded with mosques, temples, monuments 
and peripatetic cows. There are about 4,000 people per square kilometre; 
and about 40 per cent of the city live in such ocstU. 

Urmila was nine years old when they arrived. She and her 13-year-old 
sister and lO-yoar-old brother immediately looked for work. They would 
spend their time r. inning errands, washing utensils or carrying goods through 
the narrow street; from about six in the morning when their mothers started 
preparing the da, 's meal. Her father, however, was so ill that he would stay at 
home to look after the baby. 

At 6.30 in the evening they would all returr. home. The hut was lit by a 
paraffin lamp and the cooking done on a little stove with unbumt coal 
collected from the nearby railway station. By 9.30 they would all be asleep. 
After two years the routine was broken by the death of her father. The family 
split up and Urmila took a job as a domestic servant She now earns Rs 150 
(about $20) a month in the home of a wealthy industrialist \ 

'I look after the young children and play with the older ones when they 
return from school. Beside this I have to do jobs like cleaning, washing 
utensils, sweeping, dusting and cooking.' While it may be hard work, Urmila 
feels she is much better off than she was in the village. CerUinly her health is 
better. Constant illness in UttarPradesh had slowed her growth: she is 14but 
only looks about ten. 'While I was in the village I used to get six or eight bouts 
of diarrhoea a year. Now I don't suffer from that any more.' Malnutrition no 
longer saps her resistance to the diseases of the young, and she eats much the 
same fooid as her employers. 

'I haven't gone back to Uttar Pradesh the last five years. I'd like to see my 
relatives again, but I don't want to live there. I enjoyed it as a little girl, but I 
hadn't seen the city then. It's much more interesting here. The only thing I 
don't like is the traffic - accidents terrify me.' 



Source: New Intema^onalist Calendar, September 1 988 
^ By Greg Hayden afxi Penny Hume, Brisbane Grammar School 
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Student Exercises 

1 . The paragraph, "Chasing the Mirage', says, "Not only are m igrants pulled towards the 
city, they are pushed out of the countryside ..." Construct a table that summarises 
these "push" and "pull" factors. 

2. Use the graph, "Continental conurbations', to calculate: 

(a) How much the population is expected to grow by 2000 in: 

(i) Latin America 

(ii) Africa 

(iii) More Developed Regions 

(b) How much the population is expected to grow by 2025 in: 

(i) Latin America 

(ii) Africa 

(iii) More Developed Regions 

(c) Why is the estimated rate higher in some regions than others? 

(d) Where is the highest rate of urbanisation expected? 

(e) What do you predict could be the consequence of such high urban growth? 

3. Use the bar graphs in 'Urban Advantage' to assess whether health and education 
statistics support the view of urban immigrants that the city will provide better 
opportunities. Why might this be so? 

4. (a) What expectations do rural dwellers, especially the young, have of cities? 
(b) Which factors could be responsible for such visions? 

5. Read the passage, "The Child of Old Delhi": 

(a) Use a dictionary to find the meaning of 'peripatetic'. In the article a cow is 
described in such a manner. Why are such animals allowed to roam the streets 
of Old Delhi? 

(b) Urmila says quite emphatically that she will not return to her village to live. Why? 

(c) "Bastis' or "bustee' is the Indian word for slum or shanty town. Use a 
geographical dictionary to find the names used in other countries for similar 
areas. 

(d) Umiila has spent 5 years in the city. What advantages does she see as her prime 
motivation for staying in old Delhi? 

(e) What recollections of herchildhood in her v Hage reinforce Urmila's reluctance 
to return? 

(f) Does Urmila find any aspects of urban living daunting? 

Continued on page 100 
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Chasing the mirage 

Young p«opl« in th« country ofton droam of the 
•xcHomont of tho city ... of ttrettt paved with 
gold. The dream prorTiites adventure at well a» 
escape from the dull routine of rural life and the 
constraints of the family. Undoubtedly In the 
towns there are more opportunities for higher paid 
jobs, and urban families are more likely to live 
nearer schools and clinics. Not only are migrants 
pull3d towards the city, they are pushed out of the 
countryside by the scarcity of farming land and the 
lack of jobs as farms become bigger and 
mechanization Is Introduced. Drought and soil 
erosion add their Inexorable pressure on people to 
migrate to the urban centrea where living is easier. 
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Living on stilts 

T FIRST saw Guayaquil from the air. It was an sink into th'.* swamp. Juan's house was one of these, just 
.amazing sight. To begin with I thought there had been one small room built on stilts. He was disappointed to 
a flood, some huge natural disaster which the world's find no one in but I was a little relieved - 1 didn't want to 
press had not considered worthy of its attention - the be offered hospitality by a family too poor to provide 
thousandsofhouses below me seemedtobemaroonedin enough for itself. Instead I bought the rest of the boy's 
water that spread as far as the distant hills. cigarettes and asked him to lead me back to dry land. 

I soon found out how wrong I was. Guayaquil is It was an endless maze, the kind in which you might 
Ecuador's largest port and industrial city, but it was built find yourself lost in a ni£htmare. Yet all around there 
on swampland, and every day, at high tide, all but its were people shouting to each other from doorways, 
wealthy areas to the north are flooded. Sixty per cent of children running down catwalks, Life goes on, even in 
the city's people live in these sprawling squatter Guayaquil - Juan does his Mittle business', his family 
settlements on the mud, the Kuburbio^. Indeed some battles on courageously against the odds of poverty and 
people live 40 minutes walk away from dry land. ill-health and maybe, one day, their street will be 

It was Juan who showed me the suburbios. I met him filled. But why should they have to wait? 
on a street comer in the commercial centre of the city, its by Chris Brazier 

streets paved and formally laid-out on the Spanish model ^ ^w^r n r ^ ■ 

like b^o many in Latin America. He was trying to sell '^^-^Tv^ -ni^' i 

individual cigarettes to passers-by. He offered me one as 
a joke, realising that whc^e packets were cheap to 
Westerners. But, to his surprise, I bought one - I don't 
smoke, but I was interested in this chirpy little boy with 
the insolent smile. It seemed a good way to start a 
conversation. 

Juan barely needed an excuse to talk - he couldn't 
have been much older than eight but he rattled away at a 
speed that tested my Spanish severely. Talking to a 
foreigner V as more novel to Juan than pursuing what he 
called his Mittle business', so he decided to show me 
where he lived. It didn't take us long to reach the 
suburbios. At first we were walking along normal streets, 
though according to Juan, the houses here were once 
built on stilts over the water like his own - the Town 
Council had filled in the swamp. *One day they will fill in ^ 
our street, too,* he said, *and then we will be real citizens.* 5»j 

The farther we walked, the stranger the city became. 5 
The roads turned into wooden ca alks over foul- ^ 
smelling mud, and the houses into makeshift bamboo | 
shacks, built with featherweiglit materials so as not to£ 




Source: ^^ew Intema^onalist Calendar, November 1 984 
By Stephen Codrington, St Paul's Grammar School, Penrith 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'Living on Stilts" and answer the following questions: 

(a) What feature of Guayaquil makes it look amazing from the air? 

(b) What evklence is there that residents of Guayaquil are poor? 

(c) If you visited Guayaquil, would you have gone to Juan's house? Why? 

(d) Wouki you like to live in Guayaquil? Why? 

(e) Draw two sketches toshowthe main characteristk;s of the area in which you live 
and to show the characteristics of the area Juan lives in. 

2. Look at the two maps headed 'Boom Towns". 

(a) How many of the world's top ten cities were in the Third WorW in 1950? 

(b) How many of the world's top ten cities will be in Third WorW countries in 2000? 

(c) What were the two largest cities in the world in 1950? 

(d) What will be the two largest cities in the world in 2000? 

(e) Use the information on the maps to complete this table 



City 


1950 Population 


2000 Population 


New York 







(I) r>^m v !•;. .- -^^r; , ■ . ■• . i.,, table wtiich are in the Third World. 



(g) ; ■ ■ i), -.V ' . .-•."■iJcitiesaregrowingcofriparedwith 

ilVtV i!1iicr;i.;vU;-...''iv,-.; 

3. Readtnefi-'-^-va.'liu- • weKiOf v^ity". What are the three options (or people 
arri ^ng in the city from a i u.a! aiea f 

4. Read the paragrapi . called "The Shanty Towns". Descritw the living conditions of 
people in shanty towns. 



Continued on page 100 



SHELTER 



The Third Worid's cities are expanding at a furious rate. And, 
as more peopie moveaway from the countryside in search of a 
reasonable standard of living, the housing problem becomes 
more acute. The United Nations has declarsd 1987 the 
International Yearof Shelter forthe Homeless in the hope that 
governments will begin to provide adequate shelter for the 
urban poor. 

Boom towns 

In 1950 seven of the world's top ten cities were in rich countries. By theyear 2000the 
Third World will house eight of the top ten 

f^ir tres in millions of mhabitanis 









\ 2000 1 







SHANGHAI VoKVn 




TOKYO 




Trek to the city 

People arriving in the city from a rural 
area are likely to have little or no money. 
So they have three options. They can 
live on the street - and families can be 
found sle<* ping on pavements in every 
city from Delhi to Bogota. They can rent 
a room In an already-established shanty 
town. Or they can build their own illegal 
shelter on unused land. 

The shanty towns 

The fastest-growlng city in the develop- 
ing world IS Nouakchott, in Mauritania, 
which was 43 times bigger in 1 982 than 
It was in 1965. Rapid expansion of this 
kind means that as much as 75 percent 
of the urban population lives in 
improvised shanty towna With nowhere 
else to go. the poor create their own 
ramshackle cities by the side of railway 
tracks or even on stilts above the water. 

Living conditions are often terrible, 
with no clean drinking water, no proper 
sanitatifjn. and children unregistered, 
which means they are deprived of 
schooling. 



Who benefits? 

Keeping the urban settlements of the 
poor illegal is m the interests of" 

• landowners who illegally subdivide 
and sell plots or who encourage 
squatter invasions so as to claim 
compensation from the government 

• businesses which rely on slum and 
shanty town popu'ations to provide 
cheap labour 

• slum landlords and their political 
protectors in high places 

I The way forward 

Simply dismantling shanty towns is not 
an option, since people have nowhere 
else lo go. The most practical way 
forward is to legalise all unofficial settle- 
ments and offer electricity, sanitation 
and sewage This would be an in- 
expensive way of providing better 
housing for the poor 
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Justice by night 



SSSSHHH!* Paulo tries to quieten his screaming baby. Ana suckles 
another, younger child. The crowded truck, driving blindly through the 
moonless night, gives a sudden lunge as it hits yet another muddy rut. 
Bodies of children, women, men arc thrown together with hoes, shovels, 
pitchforks and rolls of plastic sheeting. Even in the confusion everybody 
keeps as quiet as possible. No one dares to light a torch. 

For this is what the landowners call an invasion' ~ though the landless 
peasants crammed into this ragged convoy of trucks call it an ^occupation . 
Under the cover of night 3,000 rural workers are peacefully moving onto 
farm land that has been left idle for years - and creating a small comer of 
social justice in an enormous country which ignores their hunger. 

lt*s a risky business. Landowners are willing to spend millions of dollars a 
year on private armies to protect their property - even if they make little use 
of it themselves. But for Ana and Paulo - two of the 12 million landless 
workers in Brazil - the risks are worth taking. Tom by the helpless pain of 
watchingtwo of their child ren die from malnutrition they no longer believe m 
the empty promises of land reform made by governmenU that serve the 
landowning elite. 

* Sshhhh. little one !* To Paulo, the baby s persistent screammg seems to be 
ripping apart the canopy of night, alerting an imaginary army of machine- 
gun-toting guards. Ana is meanwhile trying to overcome her nervousness by 
planning in her mind what she will do tomorrow, after they have rigged up a 
simple plastic sheeting shelter on their new home. What should they plant 
first? Maize? Manioc? Will the soil be fertile enough? 

From Brazil to Bangladesh, poor people are agitating for land. It is an 
uphill struggle. Local landowning elites remain extremely influential in both 
national and local politics. Many landowners arc politicians themselves. So 
radical land reform programmes might be on govemment agenda- but this is 
where they generally stay. Or else they are carried out in a half-baked way 
that rarely benefits the poorest 

Mass seizures of land by poor people are nothing new. Urban squatters 
from Bangkok to Bogota have been doing it for years. It is far more difficult 
and unusual for the widely dispersed, traditionally conservative, rural poor to 
unite in this way. But Ana, Paulo and the others taking part in this 
•occupation' know real change will not come from above. It can only come 
from below. From themselves. 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, November 1 988 
By Stephen Brown, Shailer Park State High School. Brisbane 
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Student Exercises 

1 « Read the passage, "Justice by night", and answer the following questions: 

(a) W^iy are 3,000 workers moving silently at night? 

(b) How many landless workers are there in Brazil? 

(c) What are the names of the Brazilian couple mentk)ned in the passage? 

(d) Explain the following termsand words (i) landowning elites (ii) land reforni and 
(iii) malnutritnn* 

(e) In 2 or 3 lines, summarise the main message(s) contained in the passage* 

2. Explain the meaning of the title of the passage "Justice by nighf ? Do you think this 
is an appropriate title for the passage? Why? 

3. Why do people have to resort to mass land seizures to obtain land? 

4. DoyoiJthinkmasslandseizuresarealongtermanswertotheproblemofnop^ 
land ownership by rural workers in developing countries? Giver reasons to support 
your answer. 

5. Write your own concluskxi to the following sentence: "No land for rural workers in 
d6vek)ping countries means " 

6. Do you think Australia has landless groups or individuals? If you answer yes, describe 
the types of groups or indi vkiuals who are landless in Australia and reasons(s) for their 
landless state? If you answer "no", explain why. 

7. What do you think the temi "justice" means in the context of the passage entitled 
"Justice by Night"? Do you think justice is being done? Why? 

8. Study the bar graph showing "Percentage of land belonginc to the 1 0% of landowners" 
and answer the following questkxis: 

(a) Using an atlas and blank map of the world, label the 1 0 countries on the bar 
graph. 

(b) Shade in the countries on your map. Give your map a title, key/legend and a 
border. 

(c) Describe the pattern shown by your map. 

9. Study the bar graph of "Rural househokJs that have no or practically no land". 

(a) Whatcountriesareonthisgraphandtheoneon"Percentageoflandbelonging 
to top 1 0 percent of landowners". 

Continued on page 101 



Need or greed 

Hunger for land It growing daily. 
Mora than half tha rural population 
of tha Third Worid la without land. 
But In moat count riaa thia la not 
becauaa thara la too llttia to go 
around. Of tha 21 par cant of tha 
world'a aurfaca which la cultivabia 
undar alght par cant la currently 
farmad. Thatroublaiathattoomuch 
land la In tha handa of toofaw paopla. 



1. WINNERS 

Of all the land in 
the world which 
can be owned, 
nearly three- 
quarters is con- 
trolled by just 2.5 
per cent of all land- 
owners The New 
York based 
International 
Paper Company - 
with its 3.7 million 
hectares - is 
reputed to be the 
world's biggest 
private landowner. 

Chart thews p«r 
c«ntag« of land 

belonging to top 10 
p«r c«nt of 
tandown«rt. 
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5. REFORM AND RHETORIC 

Virtually avary davaloping nation 
hai policias for land raform. Soma 
hava put tham - or corruptad forma 
of tham - Into practica: 

Succaaaaa 

China: Nearly 47 million hectares 
were redistributed between 1 950 and 
1 953 affecting 487 million people. By 
1975 China's yield per hectare was 
almost double what it had been before 
the Revolution and 60% higher than 
India's Today, China feeds a population 
50% bigger than India's. 20% better 
with 30% less cultivated land. 

North Vlatnam: At Ieast45% of arable 
land was redistributed between 1954 
and 1 957 to the benefit of 77% of rural 
households. Yields of rice went up by 
.?0% and other crops by 50% 
between 1960 and 1970. 



2. LOSERS 

For the rural poor being landless 
means having no secure access to 
food. Not surprisingly the infant mor- 
tality rate is significantly higher in 
families which have no land than in 
those which have even just a little. 



Rural houta holds that hava no 
or practically no land. 




3. SOWERS AND REAPERS 

The people who g. ow the food are m 
most cases not the ones who reap the 
profits. Women grow 75 per cent of 
Africa's food. But it's usually the men 
who own the land. 

In Brazil 70 per cent of agncultural 
workers have no land of their own. But 
over the past 20 years governments 
have granted kingdom sized conces- 
sions of several million hectares each 
to multinational corporations such as 
Volkswagen. Mitsubishi. Liquigas» 
King Ranch, and Swift Armour. These 
were used to provide pastu re grass for 
cattle destined for the profitable beef 
export market. 
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4. SQUATTERS AND 
SPECULATORS 

Land does not only mean access to 
food. It also means shelter. About half 
the people living in Third World cities 
have no secure home. 

• I n Yaou nde, Cameroon. 80 per cent 
of the people live in illegal squatter 
settlements. 

• In Bombay. India, between 100.000 
and 500.000 people live on the 
pavements. 

• In Mexico City 60 per cent of the 
population live in illega 3hanty towns. 

Meanwhile, in the West, fortunes can 
be made by the few who can play the 
property market. 

• The world's most expensive piece 
of land for development is In central 
Giza distnct of Tokyo, Japan, where 
the site of the Crown nightclub was 
bought for $20,915 per square fo^t 

• The highest rents in the world for 
prime sites are Manhattan, New York 
at $68 per square foot and the City of 
London at $51 per square foot - but 
with sen/ice charges and rates London 
is top at $87 




Failures 

Peru: The left-wing military govern- 
ment of Juan Velasco set in motion an 
'authentic' land reform in 1969. But 
only about a third of the rural population 
benefited. Around 700.000 of the 
poorest farmers in the mountains and 
seasonal labourers who comprised 
25% of the rural labour force on the 
coast were bypassed altogether. 

6. PROTECTORS AND 
POLLUTERS 

Just as imporlant as who owns land is 
v/hat they do with it. Large-scale agri- 
culture and heavy use of pesticides 
impoverishes the soil and does 
irrevocable damage to the environ- 
ment. It makes much more sense both 
socially and environmentally, to 
support small farmers who take better 
care of the land. 

• At th« currant rate of dtttructlon 
th« Brazilian rainforests will ba 
gona In 35 yaars. 

• Twothlrdsof the world's surfaca 
Is threatened with desertification 
If current large-scale* fertiliser 
and pesticide-Intensive farming 
methods continue. 
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The camera's specialeffects 



( Q OMETIMES I wonder if we Ve richer than before. 

Things have changed so much. Before the white 
tourists came we had very little money - we grew enough 
to eat, and sometimes there was a bit over to sell in the 
market. Then the King started to build the roads and the 
tourist people brought their money. Some of the women, 
invite the young, long-haired ones to stay on the floor of 
their hut for a few rupees. The rich ones don't come here 
- they stay in Kathmandu in the foreign hotels that rise 
over the city like mountains. 
*But things are no easier. The young boys say the new 




drinks and clothes arc better - they don't like our old 
ways. They buy clothes in Kathmandu like the tourists 
wear - I suppose they are better, but they look dull. 

*We don't see our son Prakash very often nowadays. 
He goes up into the hills to buy Buddhist prayer-wheels 
and then stays in Kathmandu to sell them to the 
foreigners. We are ver>' proud of him. He has done 
well, and he tells us stories about the Japanese motor- 
bike he will buy. But I wish he could live here. We all 
miss him and the work in the fields is ditTicult without his 
strong arms. When I was a boy families stayed together. 
Everybody says the new things arc good. But sometimes 
I can't help wondering. . 

The Fish-Tail Moui in looms magnificently over the 
lake at Pokhara in NepaK with the Annapuma range 
hulking beyond it. It*s a perfect invitation to the camera. 
The tourists who get this far are more inUepid than those 
lying on the palm-fringcd, coca-colariscd beaches of the 
Bahamas, but they are still tourists. Those who return 
say that every year Pokhara becomes more *commcr- 
cialised\ more *spoilt\ as the stalls and cafes multiply 
along the lakeside road. 

For them 'spoilt' means partly that the natural beauty 
of the scene is beingruincd for them and their photos. But 
it also implies that Nepalesc culture is being tainted by 
tourism,that the contact is unhealthy. 

How do the Nepalesc themselves feel about it? They 
live, after all, in the seventh poorest country in the world. 
Nepal's only natural resource, its one hope of foreign 
exchange, is the beauty of the Himalayas. Money from 
tourism hasn t just brought Japanese cars and European 
cuisine to Kathmandu - it has also distributed money to 
Shcrpa people in isolated mountain regions as Western- 
ers trek towards Everest. 

Other countries have conceded more to tourism, but 
the argument about whether it aids development or 
threatens economic and cultural independence goes on. 
from Nepal to Antigua, Tanzania to Bali. 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, October 1985 

By Joanne MacDonald and Ann Darcy, Merrimac High School, Gold Coast 



Student Exercises 



1 . The following questions relate to the diagram, 'World Tourism Arrivals". 

(a) By how much have World Tourism Arrivals grown from 1 958 to 1 982? 

(b) If you divided that time period into 6 year units, by how much, on average, would 
it have increased over each 6 year unit? 

(c) Compare the average increase for each 6 year unit to total worid tourist arrivals 
in 1958. 

(d) Suggest some reasons for this trend. 

(e) From which socio-economic background would most of the people who are 
contributing to these figures belong? Why? 

2. Examine the pie graph, "Share of Tourism in 1 982", and the numbers given below it. 

(a) What is a Third Worid Country? 

(b) In which continents in the pie graph do we find Third Worid countries? 

(c) What percentage of tlie total worid tourist arrivals in 1 982 were to Third Worid 
countries? 

3. Read the passage, "The Camera's Special Effects", and answer the following ques- 
tions: 

(a) Imagine you are the son, Prakash: 

(i) What work do you do each day? 

(ii) What other types of jobs might you do if you chose to change jobs? 

(iii) How much contact do you have with tourists? 

(iv) What do you see as evidence and reminders of tourists? 

(b) Imagine you are the Nepalese father of Prakash. 

(i) What types of activities might you be involved in each day? 

(ii) What are you left with as reminders of tourists? 

(c) How has tourism changed the lives and values of the Nepalese people? 

(d) Imagine you are a tourist in Nepal. 

(i) What features might have attracted you to Nepal? Categorise these 
features as natural, traditional and tourist facilities. 

(ii) What do you have as reminders of your visit? 

(e) In what ways are the mementos that the tourist has of Nepal and the mementos 
Nepalese have of tourists different? Why 

(f) Pokhara has been described as "spoilt". 

(i) What has ben spoilt? How? 

(ii) Who has it been spoilt for? 

(iii) Who has it been spoilt by? 



Continued on page 101 



TOURISM 





ERIC 



1982 

280m. 



I World Tourist 
Arrivals 
in millions 




SHARE OF 
TOURISM IN 1982 
Europe 

70.3% 




30 million tourists visited 
Third World countries in 1982. 



Costs and benefits of tourism 



Touriim can be attractive for developing countries. But there are social, economic and 
environmental disadvantages as well as advantages. 



INCOME AND 

JOBS from tourist 
spending 






BUILDING 




new facilities such as 


sewage works for whole 


communilies 












^^^^ 











PRESERVATION 

of cultural and natural 
heritage for tourists 




INCREASED 

UNDERSTANDING 

by allowing people to 



COST 

of importing spf>cial 
amenitie:^* like vehicles 

/ I I I I I 



DESTRUCTION 

of environment by 
building hotels 




J V 



^POLLUTING 

the nature! environment 




9 UNDERMINING 

social standards 




ASSESSING 



Tourism outstrips oil ss 
the major industrv of 
the world, employing 
more thi^n any other 
sector Americans 
spend more on leisure 
(han on defence 
Therefore the level jnd 
the n^jture of Tounsm. 
as well ds Its costs and 
benefits, must be 
«issesse(i if m the future 
It IS not to be disruptive 
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The right machine for the job 



IN the beginning, before the white people came, the 
women in the village worked in the fields with hoes and 
spades. The men would help sometimes but usually only 
supervised and sold what produce was left at the end of 
the season. The work was hard and broke their backs. 
But everybody grew enough to eat. 

Then came the Hrst expert. He talked of progress and 
modernisation, a world where work would be easy and 
money plentiful. His organisation donated a tractor to 
the village. It roared and spluttered impressively and the 
men were so interested that they decided to take ovcrthe 
preparation of the land. But after three weeks the tractor 
broke down. The government officer in the town slid 
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Source: New Internationalist Calendar, March 1 986 
By Nick Hutchinson, Pittwater High School. Sydney 





he'd send a mechanic but it would take two months. 
When the mechanic came after four months he said it 
would need spare parts from Canada. Meanwhile the 
women had gone back to preparing the ground and the 
men to super\'ising. The tractor is still rusting over there 
by the trees- children come from miles around to play on 
it. and girls now get to sit in the driving seat as their 
mothers had not been allowed to do while the machine 
was working. 

The second expert came ten years later. He told the 
villagers how Western technology was no good for 
African people, how it put them into debt. They told him 
about the tractor and he ncxlded his head, saying 'You 
see?' They did. He promised to bring them a simple 
machine made with local materials that they could use to 
grind their own flour instead of paying to have it done ten 
miles away. When the mill . rived it looked very 
impressive but it was powerea by someone ridmg a 
bicycle. And in the village only women grind flour and 
only men ride bicycles - bicycles aren't as good as 
tractors at persuading men to work. Now the mill is 
rusting over there by the trees, too. 

Then a third expert came to the village. She stayed for 
three weeks, not just a morning. And instead of 
describing her wonder machine she simply asked 'What 
do you want?'She asked the women as well as the men 
and sat with them talking about their life and how it could 
be improved. Eventually the village decided that what it 
wanted most was hoes and spades that didn't break. 
They discussed how to get them with the outsider- could 
the village smith be trained to make better tools orshould 
they buy them from the town? It seemed best in the end to 
do both. The village forge wasn't sophisticated enough to 
produce the stronger tools necessary, so the expert's 
organisation agreed to pay for a batch to be made in the 
town. But the village smith went to the larger forge and 
helped them to make the right kind of tools - so his own 
skills were improved for the future 

Now the women prepare the fields with tougher hoes 
and spades. The men still supervise. The work is still 
hard. And it still breaks backs - but not spades. 
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Student Cierciw?s 

1. Read the passage, "The Right Machine fpr the Job", and answer the following 
questions 

(a) How many experts visited the African village? 

(b) How did the attitude of the experts change? 

(c) Who does most of the work in this society? Women or men? 

(d) Why did the little girls, in particular, like to play on the tractor? 

(e) Why didn't the bicycle driven flour mill work properly for this community? 

(f) What was the "appropriate form of technology" adopted by the villagers in the 
end? 

(g) Why were men reluctant to adopt new technotogy in the African Village? 

(h) Why is some of the technology used in the Yich worW totally inappropriate for 
the people of the poor world? 

2. Study the large diagram called "Appropriate Technology" 

(a) How many times more efficient is village biogas technology than coal based 
nitrogenous fertiliser production in terms of: 

cost 

no of jobs created 

payments overseas (foreign exchange) 
energy expressed in tonnes of coal equivalent. 

(b) How much more costly was the Concorde aircraft than the water carrier? 

(c) Explain how the clay jar is able to filter potable water. 

(d) Where do you think the water carrier was invented? Why? 

• the NASA centre in the USA 
' Mombassa in Africa 

• Lyons ;n France. 

(e) How effec^ve is the food preservation cabinet for keeping foods in the tropics? 

(f ) What other types of appropriate farming methods would be useful in the Third 
World? 

\y) Why do countries like Australia rely on nitrogenous fertiliser and countries like 
China rely on biogas? 

3. What kinds of appropriate technology can you use? 

(a) Imagine a solar clothes drier. Did you think of washing, drying on a "Hills Hoist"? 

(b) How can your use of energy be more effwient in your home? 

(c) Try to invent something that would improve the lifestyle of: 

• a Masai herder 

an Indian growing maize in Mexico 
a Bangladeshi rice farmer. 

Continued on page 102 



Appropriate technology 

Western technology often doesn't match the needs of 
developing countries. It is expensive, wasting precious 
foreign exchange; spare parts for the 
machinery will need to be imported; and it 
can mean fewer jobs available locally. An 
appropriate technology would be one that 
fitted local conditions, local needs 
and local purses. 




THE WORLD SPENDS ... 

$10,CXX) million a year on modern industrial technology but 
only $100 million on appropriate technology. 

Counting costs 

A developing country mrght need 230,000 tonnes of nitrogen 
fertiliser per year. It can choose two ways of producing it 

Westem technology 
builds ... 




Appropriate technology 
builds 



One large coal based plant in 
the City. 

This costs $280 million and 
loses foreign exchange of 
$140 million. 



This method creates: 



26.150 small village biogas 
plants. Biogas is methane 
produced by fermenting 
dung 

This costs $250 million and 
loses no foreign exchange. 



This method creates: 



1.000 
jobs 



Energy consumption by 
large city plants is 12.200 
tonnes of coal equivalent. 



130,750 
jobs 



The biogas mettiod 
generates energy 
equivalent to 77,470 
tonnes of cool. 



A technological revolution 



This piece of technology knocked 200 minutes off the time it took to transport 
1 00 people from London to New York. It has sonic boom. It cost $40,000,000. 



Another technological revolution 

This piece of technology knocked 1 4 hours 
off the time it took to transport a day's 
supply of clean water for a village from 
the well, It has no sonic boom. It cost $42. 




Simple solutions 

Purifying water 




A supply of clean water (S vital for health-yet half the 
people in the developing world have no access to it. 
Filtering water in a clay |ar is an easy and effective 
way of fighting disease. 



Enriching soil 

Using appropriate 
methods in farming 
IS as miportar)t as 
buying the right 
tools. A process as 
simple as this en- 
riches the soil and 
increases next 
year s crop yield 



Keeping food 

Food preservation 
in tropical climates 
IS always a 
problem. In this 
cooling cabinet 
water dnps down 
from the top tray via 
cloth strips It theri 
runs slowly through 
side frames made 
of broken charcoal 
sandwiched 
between chicken 
wire mesh 
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The disappearing middle 

FATE has given mc the name of a shoemaker. If you was, * What sort of technology would be appropriate for 
want to be a good shoemaker, it is not good enough rural India?* Surely not the technology of Pittsburgh or 
to make good shoes and to know all about making good Sheffield, of Dortmund or Tokyo? 
shoes, you also have to know a lot about feet Because I came to a very simple provisional answer. Such a 
the aim ofthe shoe is to fit the foot But most of us have technology would indeed be much more intelligent, 
never thought about this. efficient - scientific, if you like - than the very low-level 

There used to be a story about a country that unduly technology employed there, which kept them very poor, 
indulged in central planning. They had developed the Butitwouldalsobevcry, very much simpler, very much 
finest boot the world hart ever seen and they ordered 500 cheaper, very much easier to maintain, than the highly 
million pairs of this boot all of the same size. Well, that sophisticated technology of the modem West In other 
is what we tend to do, because we don*t re ally think ofthe words it would be an intermediate technology ^ some- 
poor being real: we tend to think that we have the answer, where inbetween. 

You cannot help a person if you yourself donU And then I asked myself another question: 'Why do 
undersund how that person manages to exist at all. This they not use an intermediate technology? Why do they 
came to my attention quite a long time ago when I first not use Lxx>ts that fit theirfeet?* I realized that in terms of 
visited Burma and then India. I realized that they were available technology, either it was very very low or it was 
able to do things that we in the West could not do. But if I, very very high; but the middle had disappeared. An 
as an economic magician, could double the average intermediate technology was nowhere to be found, 
income per head in Burma from the $30 it was at that ^^^^ /r. Schumacherjounder ofthe Intermediate Technology 
time to $60, and if I *ould do that without destroyingthe Development Group 
secret pattern of life which enabled them to live, then I 
would have turned Bi rma, I am sure, into the nearest 
thing to paradise we know. 

But coming from England I realized that we couldn't 
even survive on $300 per person. If I doubled the income 
of Burma from $30 to $60 whilst changingthe traditional 
Burmese pattern into the English pattern, then I would 
have turned Burma into the world's worst slum. Yet I 
listened to all the economists, and all the people who 
Ulked about development aid, and nobody ever talked 
about this particular factor, this pattern. They went into 
these countries like a bull into a china shop. They said, 
*Step aside, now we will show you how to live properly 
when you are really rich.* The poor people of Burma ^ 
stood on the sidelines and said, *But we are not rich, so | 
what you are showing us is of no interest to us, except the ^^ 
few people in our own countries who are already rich.* | 
Then I went to southern India. I was a lucky person q 
because the right question occurred to my mind. | 
Everything begins with a question, and the right question | 




Source: He>N Internationalist Calendar, July 1987 
^ By Susan Anderson, Bev Schultz and Kylie Scott, Brisbane College of Advanced Education 



study the passage, "The Disappearing Middle' and answer the following questions. 

(a) What do you think the title. "The Disappearing Middle", means? Why? 

(b) Where do you think the author of the passage is employed? Why? 

(c) What is this person's occupation? How can you tell? 

(d) In your own words, what is "intermediate technology"? 

(e) Why are locally made tools cheaper than overseas imports? 

(f) Until recently, what has been thegeneral pattern of development aidto Third 
World countries? Why is it that "simple kinds of help" can often be the most 
valuable? 

(g) The author states in the passage: "You cannot help a person if you yourself 
don't understand how that person manages to exist at all". Explain this 
statement in relatk)nship to intermediate technok)gy. 

When the author of this passage first visited people in Burma and then India, he 
"realized that they were able to do things that we in the west could not do". Name 
some of these "things" that they could do that people in the west couW not do. 

Imagine that you are the shoemaker in Burma. Write a diary page describing your 
typical day in Burma, from the time you wake up in the morning, until you go to sleep 
at night. 

Do you agree with E.F. Schumakerthat, by changing the traditional Burmesepatfem 
into the English pattern, it would have turned Burma into the world's worse slum? 
Give reasons for your opinion. 

Study the information in the large diagram, "Tods for Change". 

(a) What are the problems facing tradesmen and apprentices in the Third World 
with regards to tools? 

(b) Name two reasons why sending tools to Third Work! countries is not like 
crumbs from the table of the rich". 

(c) Make a list of tools whwh are used by carpenters and farmers, that could easily 
be shipped to Third Worid countries. 

(d) How could Third World countries benefit from these tools? 

(e) Brainstorm various ways to finance the shipment of these tods. 

(f) Write a letter to Community Akl Abroad in your State asking how your class 
can help refurbish and serid tools overseas. 



Continued on page 102 



TOOLS FOR CHANGE 




The most simple kinds of help can also be the most valuable. 
Providing farmers or carpenters with basic tools that make their 
work easier, whether by refurbishing those that the West discards 
or by improving the training of village smiths, is often more 
practical and useful than the large-scale projects funded by 
governments. 





Sending tools 

Sending shipments of used tools to the Third 
World mig it seem a little like crumbs from 
the tables of the rich. But the fact is that 
carpenters, metalworkers and other arti5i'i:tis 
in developing countries have great difficulty 
in obtaining hand*tools of the quality they 
need. The tools they have are often worn 
down, damaged, or improvised out cf soft 
metal which is impossible to sharpen tea fine 
cutting edge. Young apprentices completing 
wood and metalwork courses often go 
unemployed because they find it so hard to 
assemble a kit of tools with which to put their 
neA' skills to productive use. 

In the West we are so wasteful that we 
leave millions of tools rusting in our sheds 
and workshops - hammers and saws, chisels 
and planes. Yet these can be refurbished by 
volunteer groups to the original standard - 
and provide practical development education 
for those volunteers as well as tools that will 
be used to improve schools and homes, carts 
and ploughs, all over the Third World. 

Organisations that will otter more infor- 
mation about the sending and returblshing ot 
old tools are: Tools tor Selt Reliance, Netley 
Marsh Workshops, Southampton S04 2Gy, 
UK: Aid Tools Australia, 23 Ballast Point 
Road, Birchgrove, NSW 2041, Auntralia: 
Oxfam America, 115 Broadway, Boston, 
Mass 02116 USA: Gered Gereedschap, RO 
Box 3767, 1001 AN Amsterdam, Holland 



The village smith 

Smiths v/ere a vita part of ever^' 
community in the world until well into 
this rontury. They still fulfil a vital 
function in much of the Third World, 
where motor transport and mass steel 
production are less possible. And 
often their work is undervalued - 
people assume that only tools and 
equipment manufactured in the West 
wi!! function properly. It is true that 
locally-made tools are often in- 
adequate to the tasks they are 
expected to perlorm - the shovels that 
the smith is fashioning from scrap 
metal in the colour photograph are 
unlikely to stand up to the battering 
they will receive in the fields. This is 
due rather to the inferior quality of the 
steel available than to the smith's lack 
of skill. But that skill should be 
encouraged and developed - not by 
passed in a way that increases 
dependence on the West. 
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Aid-brick by brick 



IN one remote village of northern India the people have 
been dancing and singing late into the night. But not for 
any usual reason. This is to celebrate the announcement 
by Britain's Minister for Overseas Development of a 
$150 million aid package to Ir.lia 'focussed on the n ral 
poor'. 

It seems that a mathematical wizard in the form of the 
village schoolmaster has calculated that each man, 
woman and child should receive no less than five rupees, 
the price of a day's labour. 

Some, of course, intend to take a day ofl'work. but the 
more capitalistically-minded have made plans to buy 
seed, goats, or a sari for the wife. 

In the midst of the dancing and drum-beating someone 
asks why they didn't get the money last year? At $1 14 
million, according to the Minister's figure, there should 
still have been at least four rupees for everyone. 'Who 
has cheated us?' asks a man balancing a bamboo mug in 
his hand. 

'Well, it's not quite as simple as that,' says the 
schoolmaster *You see, only $60 million is for local 
costs.' 

*What docs that mean?' 

*It means that only $60 million out of $ 1 50 million is 
spent in India.' 

'Where does all the rest go?' 

'That's for the Experts and things like that. So we are 
down to about two rupees each.' 

The drum ha.s stopped beating and the dancers gather 
in a circle round the schoolmaster as he sift.s his papers. 

•Where's our money then?' 

*It does say that $36 million is for 'poverty 
alleviation*. That ought to be for us, but they give 
through projects.* 

'What sort of projects?* 

'It says here ... 26 projects for coal, 18 for power, 16 
for industry and !5 for oil and natural gas.' 
*Is that for the rural poor?' 

'I don't really know,' says the schoolmaster diplomat- 
ically. 'But there are still a few more. 14 projects for 



railways. There you are - the railways go through the 
rural areas, don't they? And sometimes the trains stop. 
Next comes urban development, six projects - we will 
pass over that - and then shipping, four projects. Maybe 
the sailors come from rural areas? Look, there are five 
projects for renewable natural resources. That's the one 
for the poor' 
'Like what?* 

'Fertiliser education project ...' 
'For the big fanners with irrigation, but what about 
us?' 

'Animal husbandry.' he said triumphantly. 'What 
does it say ... An abattoir in Delhi.' 
'For cows?' 
He moved on quickly. 
'A duck-breeding project.' 

'Well at last! That's something. How many ducks do 
we get?' 

'You don't get the ducks. You get a Centre. People 
come from abroad and tell you how to keep ducks.' 

*But we know how to keep ducks!' 

*Not these kind of ducks. They are special. You can't 
even keep them here in these remote villages.' 

Then what's the use to us?' 

By this time the crowd had become decidedly 
menacing. 

'O.K. So we don't gel five rupees, or two rupees, or 
even a duck. Do we get some little part of a rupee - 
maybe a few filings oft the edge?' 

The schoolmaster looked up guiltily, still reading from 
his papers. 

'Inflatable boats for Orissa?' 

The villagers stirred angrily. 

'Research Vessel for the Geological Sur\'ey?' 

The first sandal struck him across the shoulder 

*Radar for Bombay Airport?' he choked, gathering up 
his papers. The strong hand of a labourer lunged towards 
him but with surprising agility he darted away over the 
fields, trailing papers which were hurled into the air by a 
crowd of hungry children. 



Source: Ne\'* Internationalist Calendar, February 1986 

By Julie Smith. Moreland High School, Melbourne; and Marilyn Wiber, Mentone Girls' Grammar School, Melbourne 
ERiC ^'11 



student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'Aid - Brick by Brick", and answer the following questions: 

(a) What is meant by the term "aid package"? 

(b) Who is giving the $1 50 millon 'aid package"? 

(c) Fa whom is the $1 50 million package intended? 

(d) What complaints do the villagers ha'^ about the previous year's aid money? 
(^) How much and what pera.,itage of Britain's aid to India was actually spent witfiin 

India the previous year? 

(f) Where did the rest go? 

(g) How much was earmarked for alleviating poverty? 

2. What is meant by the word "projects"? 

3. List the types of projects intended to reduce rural poverty. 

4. Here are some of the groups in India who could benefit from these projects. 

A. Rural poor 

B. Urban poor 

C. Better off people in cities including ship owners, manufacturers, government 
workers, professionals, merchants 

D. Landowners and wealthy in village i.e. "Big Farmers" 

E. Indian Government 

Using the list you prepared in Question 3: 

(a) Explain how each group could benefit from the proposed British aid projects. 

(b) Who are the winners? 

(c) The majority of India's population are the rural and urban poor. Do you feel that 
these projects are designed to alleviate their poverty? Why? 

(d) Do you agree with the following statement? Why? "Thisaid package reinforces 
the economic and political power of the wealthy urban and rural groups. These 
groups become more resistant to any change that might abolish their privileges, 
e.g. ownership of land, ability to make profits and benefit from them . It does not 
generate a shift in power to the powerless i.e. landless rural poor." 

5. (a) How did the villagers want to spend the British aid money? 

(b) Do you think this would be of long tenn benefit to the poor? 

(c) Why does their attitude change after discussion with the school master? 

Continued on page 103 
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Overseas aid 
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The value of aid is in the eye of the beholder. As the donors publish the aid 
giving statistics, the* .take great clainns for their generosity But just how 
free is the developn i^ . assistance of our governments? 
The flow of financial rosources fronn Western to Third World countries 
in 1982 reached a rt ./rd $82.61 billion, according to the 
Development Assistance Committer of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Developnnent. 

^ F()rei()ii did IS like an artichoke. When in flowei il is fdirly 
cUtractivo in colour With tmie it becomes o pnckly plcwit 
with merely n small part of it edible. To fudcje its rcril 
worth. tJ>e countless leaves have to be plucked one 
by one Many can be discarded as worthless. Others 
contain the nutritive substance responsible for 
Its TL'putation Inside, deef) down, one comes 
upon Its small he.irt. wh»ch pioperly orepa^ed ^>nd 
mixed with .ippropnate condiments |)rovKles a 
tiisty reward fof the effort thai went into tfie 
j),itient removal of the mo^e or less worthless leaves 
whicfi hid It 

Tibor Mendo Fran) An/ to Re Co/ot.iHition 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT: $34 BILUON 

Normal commercial i)raclice can include investment t.y 
companies m their branches m the developing worUl or ■ 
inteinational bank lendini) to yovornnients in Africa. Asia 
or L.itiii America In thftse cases loans or investments are nuide 
for orofit not to help people. When such irivnslmefit is niacle 
l}ntween Western coontnes it isn I called aid Why then 
should It he when the rnveslment is elsewhere^ Plucking this 
first leaf leaves $48.61 billion. 

EXPORT SUBSIDIES: $22.63 BILLION 

Firms in the (ionor country yo to their yovernmnnt s aid oMice to wm 

the l>ig(jesl possible subsidy be^oro lendenny for a project m ihe 

Third Woflfj Just how moch ojtport credit will be yiven deppntls 

on various criteria, one of the foremost bemy how many 

jobs at home will be siwtMl or created if the contract is won 

The purpose of these export credits is to match or better foreign 

competition This money is lotally beyoiui the control of the recipifmt 

(}oveinment As George Woods, former World Bank Presulent put 

It If you want to give a sot)sidy to home irulustry. tio so. / 

l)ut for gooflnoss sake don t call it foreign aid Another 

artichoke leaf is removed to leave $25.98 billion. 

SOFT LOANS: $5.2 BILLION 

A duarter of all overseas development assistanc^^ money is only lent It li<is to be 
rf»j)aici with interest The element of auf m a loan ts thr- difference l)etwf?en 
commercial interest rates and re;'ayment periods H)erhaps pa with d 
ten year repayment period) and th« actual soft rates charyeci 
to cin iiid ie( (Mving country iperhijps 5" interest refMvablf ovnr 
50 yeaisl Soft loans reduce the real value ol ndicial aid by i^O'. 
Stripping this leaf leaves $20.78 billion. 



The USA IS the btygest md ytver ($5 78 billion in 1982} 
but at 2V'o of GNP n is one of the leost generous 
of all OE CD countries 



TIED AID: $2.6 BILLION 

Tied auf is only given on condition Unit the money is spent 

in the donor country on the donc)i country's goods and 

services It ensures th.it the giver doesn t have to use 
up foreign exch.ingn For the receiver, it means that 
thny cannc)l shop aroenci for the best ni.ichjnery lor the 
project The US St«it<? Department put it clearly 61"-. 
of all ,ud for Interruitioii.il Development funds are spent 
directly in die USA to pay for American equipment 
vv«! send abroad »n the lorni of aid And West Gennany 
be^»s moie th.in 70'' of its offif lal aid l)eirig spent on 
Geniiiin products Such .nd means having to pay 
Ijetweeri 20". .ind 50".. more than the competitive 
' world iD.irkei level As half of all aid is tied, it 

reduces the aid artichoke to $18.18 billion. 

DUMPED FOOD: $2.59 BILUON 

Givriuj .iwav surplus food or goods is included in aid- 
giviiii) l)U(fgets ut official market values But the value 
of unwanted food is much less Giving it aw«iy 
ci oiiomis(.'s on stor.ige costs. And if the food moontarn 
I. id tx.'pri (lorniiitly sold the market value would have dropped 
rlr.im.iticiHy The mam food dumpers are the USA IGC^*)- 
EEC (20''. I and Canada (10'H.) Taking this into account 
iedut.es real total <iid t)y a fudher 1 0'^. Taking away 
thts leaf leaves $15.59 billion. 



TECHNICAL HELP: $1.3 BILLJON 

A lot of <iid »s spent on paying the wages of 
foreign n^perts in the developing woud In fact 
.1 (luarter of tlie total official .iid goes on the salaries of 
'orcrgn administrators, technical experts «ind teachers 
Thoy s.ive .1 lot of their salary to send home or it is paid 
dirr-i tly Kito the lioine I). ink ac ( onnt Thi>re may .ilso be generous 
M-piitri.itioii ,ill<)wan( t's when thr (ot>!r,i(.t »s completed These savings, 
when sen! iMt k honu? (an ,i( ( oiint lor 20"- of the spending on 
ie( hriK.al help Another leaf falls - leaving $14.29 billion 



$14«29 BILLION AID EFFECTIVELY GIVEN h 

Peeling away the leaves of the $82.61 billion aid artichoke reduces it to a heart of $14.29 billion ^ 

This is little more than 1% of the combined national products of the Western countries. Americans ^ 

spend more than this on cigarettes alone. ^ 

Source Development Co operation by OECD 1983 5 
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Going with an empty hand 



Palpa Community Health Programme is in the centre 
of one of the world's poorest countries, Nepal, There 
have been changes in the mission's health care work 
over the years . . . 

IN the 1 960s a group of expatriate nurses and Nepali 
assistants from the mission-run hospital started 
regular mother-and-child health clinics within walking 
distance of the hospital. But by the beginning of the 
1970s, new ideas about community heahh in the Third 
World were challenging the mission. Nurse Sigi'un 
Mogedal put it this way: *It hit the staff hard when we 
moved from the institution-orientated health care of the 
hospital to primary health care centred in the community/ 
Nurses who had been satisfied with what they were doing 
- running clinics, giving vaccinations and dijitributing 
medicines - were suddenly told in effect that this was not 
contributing to people's health. 

Many nurses suffered identity crises. They are 
trained to serve all the time/ said Sigrun, 'to do things/or 
people. Suddenly to be told that you must wait and 
respond to people as they come to you is completely 
against their training. For some, however, the crisis was 
fruitful. I remember one German nurse who weit out 
alone to learn from the villagers. She wrote a little 
booklet about the concept of the empty hand. She 




believed you need to have empty hands so you can learn 
before you start to put into practice what you know.' 

The new thinking brought a radical decision in 1978: 
most of the mother-and-child health clinics were closed 
down. The clinics had not brought a fundamental change 
in local health. People had notbeen that interested. They 
weren't prepared to clean and maintain the buildings. 
Mothers came to get the *magic medicine' only when 
their children were ill. And when their minds were on the 
sick child they were unlikely to take in advice about 
hygiene. Often sick children returned with the same 
complaint. 

The new approach was marked by sending two 
experienced Nepalese staff to a couple of villages. They 
sat in the teashops and chatted, ta Iked to different groups 
to find out what the people themselves thought their 
needs were. Health came comparatively low on the 
villagers' list of priorities. Top of that list was the welfare 
of their farm animals and water for irrigation and the 
household. The fact that people are more ready to spend 
money on their buffalo than their children might be hard 
for Westerners to accept. But the buffalo is vital for the 
long-term survival of all the family. It helps the house- 
hold directly, through its milk and manure, and the bigger 
harvest it produces. And it can be rented out for 
ploughing too. 

These benefits are essential because over half the 
area's families have loans, with interest rates of 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent to maintain. One local man was so 
deep in debt that the Brahmin moneylender refused any 
further credit. The unfortunate debtor then had a choice: 
become a fugitive or stay as the Brahmin's slave. He 
chose slavery and now lives with the Brahmin's animals 
and works for his food. 

In a country where 6 1 per cent of the people are belo\^ 
the absolute poverty level, being rich means having 
enough food the whole year. Tough decisions have to be 
made in the mountainous villages. Outsiders can help, 
but only if they learn before they act 

Abbreviated from 'Good Aid' by Millwood d Gezelius 



Source: New Internationalist Calendar, August 1987 
By Bill Coppinger , Broadford High School, Melbourne 
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Student Exercises 

1 . In relation to the passage, "Going with an Empty Hand": 

(a) Describe the type of health care that has been provided forthe Nepalese people 
up until the time this article was written. 

(b) Who are the people who have been providing this health care? 

(c) Explain why "many nurses suffered identity crises" when they were told thoy 
were not contributing to people's health in the long term? 

(d) Explain (in your own words) why the old style clinics did not bring change in the 
local villagers health. 

2. Using the chartthat is set out below, com pare the differences between the old and new 
systems of health care. 



Old System 


Now System 


Teams of trained medical staff 

Hospital supplied health clinics 

Traditional vaccination methods 
(line-up for r^eedle) 

Distribution of medicine and 
pamphlets from a central 
education centre 





3, Using the quotations below as a guide, explain what is meant by the phrase "going with 
an empty hand". 

• "Inacountrywhereer/oofthepeoplearebelowtheabsolutepoverty level, being 
rich means having enough food the whole year." 

• 'Tough decisions have to be made in the mountainous villages. Outsiders can 
help, but only if they learn before the act." 

4, From what you have read, who do you think wrote the passage? Why? 

5, (a) Explain how each of the following groups might differ over the new-style health 

scheme. 

(b) Which groups might favour the scheme? 

(c) Which groups might reject it? 



Continued on page 104 



LANDMARKS FOR CHANGE 



Guidelines on tmalHtcale aid projects in 
Nepal illuminate bigger issues. But there are 
always afterthoughts. 






Take your time and persevere 



'rfv^ : .t.'ih. . 'iSW^i Involve 



n Involve the people 

' ^iji T GootJa'disdetermmedmorebyftowyoudoaprojectthan 

|. "ji ■ 'j|L.*S wrtffyoudo Genuineparticipationmeanslisleningtolocal ^ 

'T '"UXi P«<>P'«' 1^®"^ decide what they want. Outsiders can 

I ,'. • provide mformation and encourage the discussion. But W. 
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pi'ovide mtormation ana encourage the discussion. But ^,'"(^1";';;;'^ 
ultimately the people have to feel the project is valuable. M'-V'-Ii 
something they will worV for and maintain once the outside 
help is gone 

AFTERTHOUGHT: Genuine democracy appeals lo 
Westerners But elsewhere colonial and contemporary 
circumstances encourage passjvity Peop'e who slick out 
their necKs can have them chopped oM Do foreigners m a 
posit'on of safety have the right to encourage such nsKy 



Outsiders will have a gr^at effect on the life of a village 
community. Fofeign help ^rs should take their time befofe 
starting or helpmv an t activities, for they will be 
significantly altering people's fives. Initial enthusiasm 
should be restrained. Wh^n problems occur withdrawal 
might a«em the cleanfjst 0|ition. But the >ocal people have 
to live with tt>e mess, and outsiders have a responsibility to 
help them. 

AFTCiVTHOOOHT: Vet local oeasants are often cautious 
and unimaginative They wo>vt waste time on untried 
theories. So they Tiight need tutsiders to act fast, grow 
wonderful tomatoes and prove \^at it is possible before 
locals are willing to start a vegetab.^ garden on their own. 




'•i"wii^"^ii.K.;;,<„;ii;ii'i.. 

'IllMl-lr-" J 



ltl|ill'(|| ilI...l..-....Lt .^ 



Aidworkers' pictures of themselves p 

Albsft Schw«tti«r . . . p§fmal disp9ni9r of wisdom §nd 
•c/enc* Santa CIcms . . . providing gitii Th« good pMtor . . . 
pulling \h% undisciptm^d h^rd tog§th§r 
At! ffteM /defls cflsf ffte §idwork§r •« st»r, th§ /oce/ benttici^ri^s 
•f supporting c§$l. It §11 mMk§i g§num§ participation 
impossibi: 



Attacl< the causes not the symptoms 
of poverty 

It IS less effective to treat the casualties of a violent system ihan 
stop the violence Hospitals help fewer people s health than turai 
chnics Such clinics in turn do less lo provenl illness than a clean 
watt?r proiect 

AFTERTHOUGHT: Where do you stop'' At least you can see 
people cured by the medicat facilities, whereas dean water is 
much more vague And isn't dirty water lusianother symptom of an 
uncaring government, c a cruel world trading system'' 

.-V^: 




Assess ttie result 

Are things better oH for the people you have tried to help than 
they were before the proiect began'' If not. then the project is 
no good Beware of impressionistic evaluations Instead try 
and find real evidence - more people able to read and write, for 
instance, or less indebtedness 

AFTERTHOUOHT; Assessme nts based on figures are difficult 
because the real world of a Nepali village is different from 
laboratory conditions. Statistics must be quoted with care For 
instance, harvests might slump despite a worthwhile new 
farming project. |ust because of bad weather 
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Aid the powerless, not the powerful 

Make sure the project helps the women and children 
particularly or the weaker groups wilhin the community 
Apparently innocuous schemes can have harmful effects 
Modern farming technology, such as tractors or miracle' 
seeds, is likely to be more helpful to larger farmers who can use 
increased income to buy out the smaller peasants Hospitals 
will be mosl useful to those in towns who live near Ihem 
Schools will benefit the children of parents rich enough not to 
need their offspring lo worn m the fields 
AFTERTHOUQHT: Yet singling out the poorest can be 
impossible To iry and install a dean waler system or electricity 
and limit the use to ihe villagers who are worsi-off could 
provoke violence both agamst the beneficiaries and the new 
factlily 
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Partnership 



A textile designer with an alternative trading group determined to 
bring dignity, work and income to the dispossessed of India, shares 
her experience. 

I HEN I was 12 years old and busy making cuddly toys for my 
schoolfriends, people told me*You re going to be a fashion designer'. 
I My interest in clothes was negligible then and I retorted: *No, I'm 
going to be a doctor in Bangladesh.* I carried on sewing though^ with the 
scraps of fabrics people brought me. Later iv.wch later, I found a job with 
Traidcraft. an alternative trading organization importing goods to the UK 
from community groups in developing countries. By going directly to village 
people such trading cuts out the oppressive middlemen, bringing a better 
return to the real producers with handskills to offer. Myjob was to otT'er them 
some design and technical expertise in return. 

India was my destination. I had heard about a group of handicapped 
women who were hemming teatowels. A rickshaw took me past the godowns 
spilling their wares onto the streets* past cows wandering through the jostling 
crowds to a dark hall. Inside were two rows of women behind sewing 
machines, shy faces glowing with interest. 

Disabilities such as deafness or a crooked ankle often make you 
unmarriageable in India and these women had grown up with the knowledge 
that thL7 were a burden on their families. Then a local charity had trained 
thctn in tailoring skills. I looked at their work and saw the erratic sewing and 
the puckered i,titching. But the sewing was only bad, they told me. because of 
the pittance they were paid. Simply making enough to live meant rushing and 
there was never the money nor the lime to service the machines. They were 
locked at the bottom of the pile, chained to producing ever poorer goods for 
less reward. 

A month later I was back. With flowers plaited in my hair as a token of 
friendship 1 laid out my pattern on the table. We plodded through the cutting- 
out with step-by-step precision, for they all had to be exactly the samefor the 
exporl consignment. I took some fabric to the nearest empty sewing machine 
atid sal down. As the throng gathered round I treadled with feet and guic'.-d 
with fingers, much as I had at home. 

On my last visit to their workshop a few months later, I was stunned. Piles 
of clothes WLfe neatly packed up and ready to go. The positive results of our 
work logelhei were everywhere. There were measuring charts all over the 
walls, che tape measure was being used all the time, every smgle searri was 
perfect. In the last three months the women had earned more than in the 
previous twelve. The pride and quality of their work could only be imagined. 
The room was not now a sea of faces but a group of familiar people with 
who/n I had worked- together we had moved forward. If only it could lead to 
more. 

Abigail Garner 

Source: New Internationalist Calendar, August 1989 
. By Toh Swee-Hin, University of New England, Armidale. 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the passage, 'Partners', and discuss the following questions in groups: 

(a) What organisation did Atiigail Gamer, the author of the passage, join? 

(b) What is tfie vision of this organisation? 

(c) Who did Abigail visit in India? 

(d) What is the social status of the Indian women visited by Abigail? Why are they 
disadvantaged? 

(e) Desc' 'be the working conditions of the Indian women. How do you feel about 
those cnnOitions? 

(f) How did Abigail try to help the women? 

2. Write a list of words and phrases which describes the everyday life of one of the Indian 
women sewers whom Abigail visited. Put yourself in the "shoes' of this Indian woman 
and show how she might be feeling about her handicap in her personal life and her 
work as a sewer of tea towels. 

3. (a) Whatdoyouthinkarethereasonsforthenatureoftheworkingconditionsfaced 

by the Indian women? 

(b) Are there Australian workers, women or men, who face similar working 
conditions? 

(c) If the Indian women were not handicapped, might their working conditions have 
been different? 

4. (a) How successful was Abigail's action in assisting the Indian women? 

(b) What do the results tell you about the attitudes and spirit of the women? 

(c) Are you surprised at the results? Why? 

5. (a) In what ways do you think Abigail gained from her experience of cooperating 

with the Indian women? What values did Abigail hokj when she went to India 
and how did she demonstrate those values? 

(b) How do you feel about these values 

(c) Does Abigail's conduct reflect "pity', "charity" or "solidarity"? 

6. Study the diagram titled "Alternative Trading". 

(a) Define alternative trading in one or two sentences. 

(b) What can be achieved through alternative trading? 

(c) List the vark)us actions which individual Australians can take to prc.note 
alternative trading. 

(d) Have you or members of your family taken any actions in your every day lives? 
Would you considei becoming involved? Why? 

(e) Rank the five white boxes in order of how easy it would be for you to take action? 
Why? 

Continued on page 105 
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Every note is a vote 

Use your spendifuj powiM wisnly to t^u' ^ thi» 
mternHtioMHl tracinuj systoni nutans takirxj ^ 
positive actton By rhHfujifuj our sperxliny 
patterns, we can help f hanye the workJ as we 
as our own lives 



Buy from co-op^ratlvts and small 
butlnasMt In tha Third Worid. 

Often this Is best done through the catalogues of alternative 
trading organizations Over the last decade mail-order sales 
from such catalogues have mushroomed. In turn their 
buying has helped co-operatives and small businesses in 
Africa Asia and Latin America where craftspeople and 
particularly women have gained a fair and regular wage This 
support benefits local communities while avoiding the 
stigma of a charity handout And dealing directly with the 
producers means they get a higher price for their work. 
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Buy from co*oparatlvas 
and small buslnassas at homa 

Small businesses and co-operativeo need 
your support. Take the weekly grocery 
shopping. Often this will cost few pennies 
more at local small stores than the huge 
supermarkets whose advertising will tempt 
you with their 'bargains'. What is not costed 
into the equation of supermarket buying is 
the extra transport expense by car to get to 
the shopping malls and the overspending 
because of the profusion of choice. 
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Boycott compsnias and 

countrlaft which act unathlcally. 

Useyour purchasing powerto^ecjistera piolesl 11 works 
The boycott ol the gmnt Swiss food company Nestle - 
catted because they were persuading mothers to switch 
from breastfeeding to babyfoods - effected a dramatic 
company policychange. Asa result millionsofinlantlives 
have been savt'd Today the biggesi boycott action is 
directed against South Alrican government policy and is 
aimod al Cape Iruil nnd the Shell oil con^oany 



Invast with thought. 

Y'oi '..ly no! Ihink your savings are being usod on the slock exchange, but 
most of them are Our tile insurance could be financing weapons research 
Our pension company could Ik? investing in countries with atrocious human 
nghls records Our holiday savings could be financmg tobacco companies 
But we can place our money with the growing number of funds piactising 
ethical investment And even b.inks and finance companies change their 
policy as a resuM of shareholder pressure 
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In the year 2000 




My ideal world would have no nuclear arms. No bombs, 
ships, tanks and planes. There would no longer be the threat 
of thp bomb to massacre the innocent wildlife as well as 
ourselves. If by chance a war did brew up, it would be 
fought with constructive words instead of weaponry. 
Weaponry that would cause holocaust and sleepless nights. 

With the saved money I would spend it on clothing and 
feeding our public and helping Third World countries fend 
for themselves. I would help them to grow crops and sow th*^ 
land quickly with machines. I would help them to dress 
wounds, so that they too can enjoy life as we do. 

It would be a much better place if everyone was kind and 
considerate to others, no matter what their colour or 
religion. Tm not saying that everyone should be a Christian, 
Jew or a Methodist. Tm just saying they should respect 
other religions, not mock them or be aggressive. 

Anna Lindsop, aged 14 

In the year 2000 1 would like to see Britain and the rest of the 
world in harmony. If the world was at peace then the 
majority of the people would be happy. I would not want a 
communist state but I would want most people given the 
same amount of money in their pay packet. At least enough 
for them to live comfortably and have a small treat every 
now and then. Somehow the world's money would have 
been divided out among all the countries so that poor 
countries wouldn't exist any more ... I can*t really believe 
that people who want to argue with hate in their voices really 
exist. 

Graham Gomez, aged 12 



Bombs are being made as easily as one makes a cup of tea or 
coffee. I would love all the world to be at peace. Maybe in 
the year 2000 a miracle might be performed and the 
problem of unemployment might be solved as well as crime 
and vandalism. 

We arc tomorrow's generation. We will make it whatever 
it is. If it is horrible it will be our fault. Will a matter of years 
change everything? 

Samantha Conigan, aged 13 

A place which will be peaceful; where my children and their 
children in turn may live in happiness and prosperity. No 
guns, tanks or other instruments of war, No living under the 
consunt threat of a nuclear holocaust, just a caring society. 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid and Negroid all working together in 
harmony and having equal opportunities to advance 
through life. No unemployment and a good healthy 
standard of living for all. 

A clean, healthy environment: less noise, no pollution, no 
lead in petrol which can cause brain damage in young 
children, new public baths, larger parks, decent housing and 
protection for wildlife in danger. 

But my main desire is to see people less materialistic, less 
selfish, less violent and more loving than they are now. 

Anthony Twist, aged 14 



From an essay compjtition set by The Timet of London with 
the title 'The world I would like to see in the year 2000, ' 



Source: Nevi Internationalist Calendar, November 1 987 

By Don Gobbett, South Australian College of Advanced Education, Adelaide. 
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Student Exercises 

1 . Read the comments of the foor British students in "The world I would like to see in the 
year 2000', arxl answer the following questions: 

(a) lUlake a list of 3 or 4 key words or phrases from each one. 

(b) Rewriteyourlistdividingthemintotwocolumnsheaded:"Peace"and"Absence 
of Peace" 

(. j Add any other words to give an Australian perspective. 

2. How are the following related to peace? 

(a) Countries fending for them selves 

(b) Unemployment 

(c) Standard of living 

(d) A clean environment. 

3. What experiences might the four writers have had to lead them to write their visions 
as they have? 

4. What vision mighi a teenager in a Third World country have for theyear 2000? In what 
ways might it differ from the British students' or from yours? 

5. (a) How does the article measure "quality of weapons" and "quality of life"? 
(b) What additional or alternative measures would you use? 

6. For each of the 1 0 aspects of quality of weapons and life, draw a bar graph showing 
the changes from 1 945 to 1 985. 

7. (a) Which of the 5 measures of quality of life are linked, in your opinion, with human 

rights? 

(b) Find a copy of the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights and compare the 
measures with those. 

(c) Note any human rights you co. .. 'der are threatened or denied to citizens of (i) 
the USA, (ii) USSR, (ill) the Third World, and (iv) Australia. 

8. Adolpho Perez Esquivel's comment reminds us of both "physical" and "structural 
violence". List your own examples of each. 

9. There is a popular slogan which says "If you want peace, work for justice". 

(a) What is the link between peace and justk^e? 

(b) What could you do to promote peace by working for justice in your school , local 
community or the world at large? 



Continued on page 106 



8inc« 1045 th«r« hav« bmmn tptctacular advancM In military tachnology. By 
comparison, Improvamantt in global living conditions hava baan far slowar. 
Forty-two yaars aftar tha Chartar of tha Unltad Nations agraad that all paopla 
should liva fraa from faar and want, batwaan a quartar and a third of tha world's 
p«opla ramain ill-housad, ill-clad and ill-fad. 

a In a world spending $800 billion a year for milftary programs, one adult in three 
cannot read, one m lour is hungry 

a In the Third World mflitary spending has increased tivetold since 1 960 and the 
number of countnes ruled by the military has grown from 22 to 57 

a M costs S590.000 a day to operate one aircraft earner, less than one per cent of 
this would save the M.OOOchildren whodieol hungerand hunger-related disease rn 
Africa every day 



Ranga nnsstio irom sutx'innnt' 202X SuHnga ir>(),-,i right li> ^nlf> 5X 

JP'^pt'cJo ' "'.IPS iiitnht" ')! .itJu'ts S>ia niiHion 



^ Usually uT speak of vio lence only w hen it has reached an extreme. But it is 
also violence when children are dyin^ oj malnutrition, wher. there is no 
freedom of unions, when there is not enoU}*h housing*, not enoufih health 
care. 

ADOLPHO PEREZ ESQUIVEL. Argentina 

Relative change in quality of wenpons and life 1945 - 1985 
Quality of waapons ims • ims Quality of lifa 



Ar«« of dMtructlon 250x Education s'. hu'^ 



• B- "B ' -iM>n(XJ 'Us If eipi'.s VPS 

8p««d nl»"< v>n!.•^♦.rM,l 42x 

• MX IC BM iifX) ni.ins ppi h..„, 
flf«pow«r "Ti.i- "Of 



4x 

on 



Litartcy ab<i'ty i. 'j.mO .I'^o v 2x 

0 ni,i>it>pf ,,t ,iiJijirs ' 'i .i'- l I.'" * ' 'jO "»'"ltrjn 



24x Longavlty .'h ♦»»{>«•. ,Mi"t^ 0.3x 



USSR 



USA 




International arms trade 

Miiof •rmt •xport«ri 1 0e4 •< 1 063 In billion dollars 

In the 20 yeais ending m ^903 eighl counlnes accounted lof 85 puf 
cent of the 5300 billion m world aims exports The two superpowers 
alone had rvo thirds of Ihe export tr.idp 
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C2fECHO 
SLOVAKIA 
8 



IT AL Y 
7 



CHINA 
6 





ONLY APARTIAL SHIELD: Thedefenceonly worksagamst high-flymg missiles 
II provides no protection agamsl low-allitiide bombers. Contour hugging cruise 
missiles or nuclear explosives arriving by Suitcase 

ONLY SEMI'EFFECTIVE: The system might not be more than 50 percent effective 
against ballistic missiles according to scientists m favour of Star Wars Critics 
estimate 10 per cent effectiveness But if only one pei cent of missiles got 
through. 100 US cities would be destroyed with up to 50 mllion people killed 
immediately 

NEW ENCOURAGEMENT TO ARMS RACE: As the costs of buildmg more 
missiles are less than starting an alternative Star Wars system the Russians are 
likely to opt for additional weapons instead Of course this wiM I hen prompt the US 
to match that arms build up during the decades when Star Wars is under 
development 

GREATER RISK OFFIRSTSTRIKES: in any cris<s a pariiaiiy effective defence 
System IS an incentive to the US to strike first and wipe out ihe USSR's missiles 
The Russians loo have an incentive to strike 'irsl because of the strengthened 
delence of the US. and the fear thai such a flelence was designed to support a 
f«rst strike 

THREAT TO INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT: The defence syslem .ncUides 
Ihe deployment ol space-based missiles This violates the i972 Anti-Ballistic 
MissHes treaty, and may encocirage the USSR lo broach other ^ums treaties and 
to seek breakthroughs o< Iheif own m ihe tt?rhnology of dpsiruclion 

CRAZY COSTS: The Pentagon estimated the l<ve yenr research costs al S30 
billion Overall estimates by independent auihonties *anqe from $J>0 biHion lo 
$100 billion 

Source World Mihtary »n0 Sooit B*p9r*0,iurff$ t985 Rulh Legot S't^'d 
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1. Facts of Life: Spaceship Earth continued 



4. Use data in the box called 'Three decades of progress' to construct bar graphs to illustrate the 
changes in: 

(a) income, 

(b) health, and 

(c) education over the thirty year period (1 950-1 980). 

5. (a) Explainwhattrendsyouobserveinyourgraphs.whytheycouldbeoccunring.andhowthey 

could be changed if necessary. 

(b) What is meant by GNP per person? 

(c) What is a non-m arket country? 

(d) To what sorts of countries is the majority of income and expenditure on education and 
health going? What is the significance of this? 

(e) Why is this so? 

(f) Where is the least amount going? Why? 

(g) How do you think that the distribution of the world's resources could be made more 
equitable? 

6. Study the box called "A world divided'. 

(a) Use the information to construct a table that compares the data for the developing world 
with the relevant data for the developed world. (You can cak:ulate the data for the 
devetoped world by subtracting the percentage for the developing world from 1 00%.) 

(b) Do you think that the pattern revealed in your table is fair? Why? 

(c) How do some people gain from the inequalities in living conditions around the world? 

(d) To what extent do you benefit from these inequalities? How? 

7. Someone once said: "In today's world, it is not who your parents are but where you were born that 
counts". 

(a) What does this statement mean' 

(b) Do you agree with it? Why? 

8. Invite your Federal Member of Parliament to your class to explain what Australia should be doing 
to help make the world fair for everyone. 

9. Write to a development agency to ask how you can become involved in helping solve some of 
the inequalities in the world. 
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1 The Global Economic System: The Modem Parable continued 

7. If you were the factory manager wfiat would you value as being important? Rank the above state- 
ments using the number ranking as outlined in Question 6. 

8. On the line below, place an X to show how much power over their working conditions people who 
worked in the factory had. 

No Power Total Power 

9. Place a Z on the above line to indicate how much power over their working conditions people in 
yourk)cal area have. 

10. In small groups discuss the reasons why there are differences between X and Z on your lines. 

11. The statistics in the large diagram show variations in the quality of life between developing and 
devek)ped countries. By looking at the statistics categorise the statistics which refer to: 

(a) Education 

(b) Health 

(c) Employment 

(d) Housing 

1 2. In groups of 4-6 discuss your own images of developing and developed countries. 

13. From the statistics, "The casualties indicate whether the following statements are: 

T True - the statistics support tfie statement 

F False - the statistics do not support the statement 

I Inferred - it can be inferred from the statistics 

The majority of the world's populatk)n are in the developing world. 
All the people in the world can read and write. 
Most of the child deaths in the world occur in the developed world. 
All chiWren attend primary school. 

The majority of children who suffer malnutrit'on in the worid are in developing countries. 
Most of the infant deaths occur in the developing countries. 
In developed countries there is access to safe water. 



3. Global Food Connections: One Link in the Chain continued 
Stage 4: Retailers 

(i) Who dominates the world's markets? 

(j) What type of retailer is under threat of disappearing? 

Stage5:Consu.'ners 

(k) What control do consumers have over what is on our supennarket shelf? 
(I) Look at the images of the consumers. According to this, who are the main consumer. Do 
you agree? 

3. How powerful are the fdtowing groups in influencing what food is grown and soM. Scorethem 1 
(most powerful in influencing what is grown and sold) to 5 (least powerful in influencing what is 
grown and sold). Be able to explain why you have ranked them where you have. 

Agribusiness suppliers 

* Large scale western farmers 
Small scale western farmers 
Agribusiness middlemen 
Small food retailers 
Consumers 

Big retailers 
Third worW elites 

* Third world farmers 

4. The Malay family described in the story fits into the worW food production process. What level of 
power and influence do they have over what food is grown and sold? Why? 

5. What would happen to most of the food that this family produces. 

6. According to the "Global Food Connections" diagram , what economic pressures are these types 
of fanners under? 

7. In what wf.ys might the "Third World Elites" group be adding to food shortages amongst ordinary 
people in the Third World? What are they asking them to grow instead? 

8. WoukJ the arrival of a "green revolution " affect the amount of Third World land used for local food 
needs? 

9. If a village meeting was heW to decide whether to join in the "green revolution", would you be for 
or against it? What points would you make to the meeting? 



10. Many products that we cunrently buy are produced In the Third Wodd on plantatnns or as cash 
crops on farmers' land. 

(a) Survey the shelves of your k)cal supermarket to find out how many products come from 
Third WorW countries. 

(b) Prepare a series of graphs/maps to show where the various products com e from . Describe 
your results. 

(c) Followjng the results of your suwey, discuss these questions: 

(i) If we buy cash crop products from Third Worid countries, who is likely to get most of 
the money. Who are we likely to be harming? 

(ii) In your opinkxi, should we buy products from Third Wak) countries? Why? 
(ill) Woukl some products be better to support than others? Why? 

(d) Prepare a report (to another dass or to a school assembly) or a poster to explain of how 
our consumptbn habits affect people in the Third World. 
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4. Barriers to MependerKe: Why Don't TTwy Help Themselves? continued 

(b) How did they acquire the rest of the goods they needed? 

(c) Why areeffofts being made in Senegal to devote more land to rice, cotton, sugarand market- 
gardening? 

8. (a) Suggest reasons for commodity price fluctuations. 

(b) Why do the Third World commodity-producing countries not set an export price and refuse 
to sell below it? 

9. In the long term which country's economic base is more vulnerable - Zambia or Mauritius? Why? 

1 0. Find out how the Arab OPEC countries can afford to give such a high percentage of their GNP as 
foreign aid. 

11 Some aid is "tied" because it must be used to purchase donor countries' goods. Find out what other 
conditions are sometimes attached to foreign aid. 

1 2. Find out if and how "Third World poverty" differs from poverty in Australia? 

1 3 Australia is heavily dependent on a small range of commodity exports such as wool and wheat, but 
it is not usually classified as a Third World country. Can you explain this? 

1 4. Appointthe members of your class as the government of an imaginary Third World country whose 
foreign debt repayments absorb 70 cents of every dollar earned from exports. Debate a proposal 
from the Minister of Finance to withhold debt repayments until the economy of the country has 
f.chieved a level of advanced development. 



S. Intemational Trade: Tricks of the Trade continued 

8. The box with the "No Entry" sign, describes the trade barriers set up by Western nations againjt 
imports from the Third World. Explain why these bar. iers have been set up, using information in 
the "Tricks of the Trade" article. 

9. In the passage, "Tricks of the Trade", the Western Expert says "Things haven't quite worked out 
as we expected". Using the ideas in the boxes of infomiation, list what went wrong. 

10. Imagine you an Mustapha (see "Tricks of the Trade"). You have been asked to write one page 
for an article i n your country' s newspaper explain ing why the new shoe factory had to close down . 
List the key points you would want to make. 

1 1 . Imagine you are the Western Expert . You can see that your old suggestwn have not worked . What 
course of development woukj you suggest the Third World nations foltow now? 

1 2. Imagine you are the President of a large Western bank. You have given loans to Third World 
nations, but it seems as though they will not be able to repay it. What are some of tt-ie ways you 
couki resolve the situation? 

13. In the small box in the bottom right hand comer, four suggestions are made of ways poor countries 
coukj survive their present crisis. Before examining these options, explain the following terms: 

(a) OPEC 

(b) Cartel 

(c) Commodities 

(d) The South 

(e) Import substitution. 

14. Fo«' each of the four options suggested, write down 

(a) a benefit, and 

(b) a problem of adopting the policy. 



1 5. How would these policies help or hinder wealthy western nations if they were adopted? 



6. High Risks: Running the GaunHet continued 



5. Work in groups ol 3 or 4 to write a three scerw play based on the article and featuring Catarina, her 
husband Gulllenno, her previous employer and any other characters you consider should make an 
appearance. The scenes could be: 

* Catarina and GuiHermo's house in the village 

* The village scene after the earthquake 

* Catarina in her interview for her new job. 

6. Complete the "Poverty and DevetopmenT survey sheet. When you have finished, hand this sheet to 
your teacher. (Note to teachers: Collate the responses on the Likert Scale by totalling the ticks in 
each column for each statement Convert these figures to percentages. Administer the scale again 
at tfie end of the unit. Compare the results in evaluating ttie unit.) 

7. Your teacher will lead you through a 'Brainstorming" exercise to list the causes of poverty and indebt- 
edness in Third World countries. 

(a) Group these causes under the headings "Physical", "Social/cultural", "Economic", "Politteal" 
and "Historkal". 

(b) In groups compare your lists and develop an hypothesis for the causes of poverty and indebt- 
edness in Third World countries. Consider what evidence you woukj need to support your 
group's hypothesis. 

(c) Write your group's hypothesis on butcher's paper and stick it up on the classroom wall. 

8. Refer to the information in the 1 6 boxes in the game of "High Risks". This might help clarify some 
of your views on development in Question 6 and provide evidence for your hypothesis in Question 
7(b). But first, play the game, in groups of 3 or 4 students. 

(a) At each 'box' discuss the implications of the factor and likely effects on the poor in Third work! 
countries. 

(b) What difficulties did you encounter playing the game? 

(c) What conclusion can you draw about the problems of development in Third World countries? 

9. Still in groups, study the four circled points. Discuss the links between these four circles by 
considerinj the questions below: 

(a) Whk;h circle provides the starting point for the links? 

(b^ Which is tiie next circle you wouki proceed to and what is the connectbn between these two 
points? 

(c) Whwh is the third possible link? How would this factor result from the previous one? 

(d) Which two "boxes" describo situations that couW substantiate the link between the second and 
third circles? 

(e) The remaining circle provides an insight into the government's rwsponse to the situatwn in the 
third circle. What is this response? 



(f) Whfch two "boxes" support your conclusion about this response? 

(g) Is there a way to break the links? At which point would you suggest making the break and 
what would you propose? 

10. Study the 1 6 tnxes" or factors again, 

(a) Identify the factas whKh have a foreign origin. 

(b) Identify the factors whwh are a response by Third Work! governments to situations caused 
by foreign involvement. 

(c) Identify the factors whKh have a purely kxal origin. 

(d) Make three lists of these categories of factors. 

(e) Wh-'^t conckjsion can you draw about the causes of Third World poverty and indebtedness? 

(f) Compare this with your group's hypothesis in Questxxi 7(b). 

(g) Analyse the reasons for your original perceptnn of the problem. 

1 1 . Another way of looking at the 1 6 boxes is to consider these factors as one approach to solving 
problems of devekipment. 

(a) What is the devekipment strategy portrayed in this game? 

(b) Does the artk^le suggest that this strategy has been successful? 

(c) What impresswns does this game give you regarding development problems facing Third 
World countries? 

(d) Woukj these impressions apply to all Third Worid countries? Why? 

12. If you were in charge of a Third Worid country, what strategy would you implement? 

(a) In groups of 3 or 4, discuss and list the criteria for development of your country, i.e. consider 
who shoukJ "development" be for and what needs "devetoping"? 

(b) Outline a strategy for autonomous devetopment, i .e. development without foreign interven- 
tkxi, based on independent decisions and on your tenns. 

(c) Present your group's strategy to the rest of the class for critical analysis. 

13. RepeatthesurveyQuestion3.Discusshowtheyourviewsandthoseoftherestofyourclassmay 
have changed. 

1 4. Research the functkxis of the IMF and its activities in debt-financing of Third Worid countries. 

1 5. Find out about the global spread of transnational corporations such as Coca-Cola. 

16. Debate the topic, "Revolutkxis are the only solution to problems of devetopment". 

Continued on page 85 
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"Poverty and Devejopment" Survey Sheet 








Circle the number which iMst represerits your opinic n of each of the foilowing: 










Scaie: 1 -Strongly Agree 
























3 -Undecided 




1 0. roroign aio 3nQ lOans pr oviog money ror aoveiopmem 








4 - Disagree 




in the Third World. 
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2 4 
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5 -Strongly disagree 
















11* If M6XIC0 oion I nave sucn a large popuiaiion, ii wouiQn i 








Statements 




owe so much to the IMP. 
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2 3 4 
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1 . reopie iiKe v/aiarina are poor oecause mey won i netp 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2. It was a good thing that the IMP gave Mexico a further 








themselves 


loan after the earthquake. 
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2 3 4 
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13. The loan shoukj have been used to develop industry 








3. Catanna snould have tried to get t)etter joos. 




lor export goods. 
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14. Third World countries can solve their own problems 








4. Catarina's employer should not have asked lor his 
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without foreign intervention. 
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2 3 4 
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money oacK. 








5. It was only proper that Catarina repay the loan to her 












employer. 
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Comments: 








6. All loans and debts should t)e repaid. 


1 2 3 4 5 










7. T*iird World countries like Mexico are in debt because 












they are unlucky to be in disaster-prone areas. 


1 2 3 4 5 










8. Small k)cal factories which are inefficient shouki 












clOM down. 


1 2 3 4 5 










9. foreign investment is good - large corporations provide 












emploj'fli^nt for the local people. 


1 2 3 4 5 
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7. Wo/k'Th9 Informal Sector: Barefoot Business contnMd 

4. Once the cartoons, sketches or written passages have been completed the group should i^i range 
these on a large sheet of paper to show a collage of stories that relate to informal sector wodcers 
in the Third World. Choose a suitat)le title and border for your display. 

5. Working individually again, study the photograph and then write down as many questions as 
possible about what is happening in the photograph, things you don't understand or, things you 
would like to know more about (e.g. In what country is the photo taken? Or why is the cart-puller 
barefooted?) 

6. Once your questions are completed, reform your group, discuss your questions, and write the best 
five questions on a chart. 

7. Compare and display all your charts around the classroom. Make up a large class banner or title 
to describe to class visitors what the display is about. 

8. A similar activity could be undertaken using the drawings under the paragraphs, describing what 
the drawings show, both through statements and questnns. (e.g. the bus is overloaded because 
people migrating from the countryside to the city are bringing with them everything that they own.) 

9. Write down your ideas on the following two statements in preparation for a class discussion. 

(a) Many children in Third World cities suffer because they have very little, or no formal educa- 
tkxi and may children in Australia suffer because they have very little or no informal educa- 
tion (i.e. learning to be street wise). 

(b) Women factory workers in the fomial sector in Australia and the Third World are in no better 
position than the "non-unionized" out workers in the Third World. 



8. Population: An Athenian Fable continued 

5. Study the map showing "Birth and Death' by country and compare this with the table "Countries 
with largest population". 

(a) Whch six countries appear to have the largest populatk)ns and also the largest number of 
babies bom in them for the years 1 975-1 960? 

(b) Whch continent has the highest rate of death for children in the first year of life? 

(c) What reasons could account for such high death rates in infants in those countries? 

(d) Use graph paper and draw bar graphs for each of the 20 countries with the Largest 
Populatnn. Include Australia's present population (16 millk)n). 

6. The United Natkxis states that the workl's population growth is slowing down. Refer to the 
illustration of the dolls. 

(a) What was the world's population in 1985 and what is it predk:ted to be in 21 10? 

(b) Study the two tables under "Top of the Table'. Where will the major increases in population 
occur in the next century and why? 

(c) What will encourage k)wer rates of population increase most effectively? 

(d) Why are some people such as environmentalists, politicians and leaders in Third World 
countries concerned about large and rapid increases in the worki's population? 

7. Imagine you live on a small island in the Pacifw Ocean. The populatk3n has now grown to such 
a size that local resources cannot supply enough food. What measures can you take as the 
supreme chief to prevent famine and death? Chart the chain of possible consequences for two 
of your decisions. 

8. Study the five boxes under the title "Why People in the Third World have large families": 

(a) In five similar boxes headed "Why most people in Australia have small families" draw silhou- 
ettes illustrating corresponding conditions in Australia e.g. instead of "High infants mortality" 
draw a silhouette tor "Low infant mortality". 

(b) Ask your grandparents or an elderly neighbour about family life in Australia early this 
century. Use the points made in the five boxes "Why people in the Third World have large 
families" as a guide for your interviews about Australian families early this century. 

9. Read "The Way Forward": 

(a) Populatnn growth slowed down in the rich countries of the world as the quality of people's 
lives improved. This happened before reliable contraception became available. Why then, 
is it claimed that "making contraceptkxi available (in Third World countries) is important but 
it is not a complete solution? 

(b) A number of the world's wealthy countries including the E.E.C., U.S.A. and Japan have 
protectionist trade policies which disadvantage Third World countries. Many such countries 
are increasingly in debt to financial institutions in the West. How can "the workl's resources 
be shared more equitably"? What resources are we talking about anyway? 
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9. 77m Fimily: The Shrinking Qrcle continued 



10. Using the table headed "Third World Goes Nuclear", compare the figures for rural and urban 
areas in Bangladesh and Jordan. Suggest reasons for these differences and similarities. 

1 1 . Land ownership is very important to the people mentioned in these resources. Draw up a table 
to show 

(a) Who owns the land 

(b) Why it it important to them 

(c) Any changes to their life styles connected to land ownership. 

1 2. You will, at some stage in your life, have to decide if you want tc have children. Write down a list 
of factors you would consider before making that decision. 

13. (a) ChildrenandmarriagehavetraditionallybeencloselylinkedinWesternsociety.Lookatthe 

statistics in "Removing the Ring" and "Refusing the Ring' and note the trend in countries like 
Denmark and Sweden. 

(b) Do you think the trend for Australia will accelerate further? Give reasons for your answer. 

1 4. Women in developing countries are also changing their ideas on the ideal size ol f am ilies. These 
may be m otivated by economic conditions. List 3 econom ic factors which m ay be I inked to fam ily 
size. 

15. Choose one developing country and one Western country mentioned in the diagram and 
research: 

(a) The most recent population figures 

(b) The birth rate, mortality rate and life expectancy in these countries 

(c) One or two indicators of economte wealth 

(d) The ratio is between doctors and patients. 

1 6. How do these figures give you a better understanding of the lives of people like Julie and Njaya? 
What else would you need to know before you felt you understood their lifestyles? Where would 
you find that infomiation? 
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10. Counting on Children: Looking fionva/tf continued 

5. (a) WoukJ you rather be a Javar)ese or European woman bearing a child? Why? 

(b) What evidence isprovided in these materials to encourage you to agree with Anawara that 
she may not be still alive in the year 2000? 

(c) Anawara kxigs to be an architect. What is the role of an architect in Australia? Is this role 
similar to, or different from, that envisaged by Anawara? 

6. (a) What does Anawara'stotal commitment to having her "old" parents stay with her suggest 

toyou about her culture? Isthisthesameasyour culture's view of how to treat old parents? 

(b) jylake a list of words that would best describe Anawara's feelings and attitudes about other 
people and places. 

(c) Is it fair that we should accept that a Javanese child will have a 25 percent chance of 
suffering from malnutrition in its second year, or can something be done to improve this 
situation? If so, how and by whom? 

7. Imagine you are to host Anawara for a twelve month's student exchange programme and she 
will live with yourfamily. How will you explainthe future that you see for yourself in the year 2000? 

8. Suppose you are a fourteen year.old giri in an African school and tfie teacher has just given you 
the two pages of information you have been studying. What questions would you want to ask 
about people outside of Africa? 

9. In what ways is the future of the worW "counting on children"? Is this the same for all countries? 

1 0. Woridng in groups, create role plays involving the following situatk)ns: 

(a) A Javanese mother seeking advice at a health clinic; 

(b) An Argentinian father discussing the future family with his wife; 

(c) Mothers from Bangladesh, Java, USAand Sweden discussing their family planning forthe 

year 2000 

11. You are Australia's representative on a United Nation'sTask Force to implement a policy of family 
planning in Bangladesh. The policy is a one-child programme. What are your own personal 
feelings as you do so? 

1 2. Compare a day in your mother's life with that of the typical Javanese mother, especially if they 
were both 8 months pregnant. 

13. Find a map of the worW and identify those countries that you belive will be counting on their 
children more than others. Give reasons for your choice. 
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12. CNIdfdnat Work: Earning Their Keep con^nued 



7. Study the table 'Children Around the World'. 

(a) Wl .at percentage of the world's population is under 1 5 years? 

(b) List the major regions of the world (shown in capital letters) where the percentage of the 
population under 1 5 is greater than the world average. 

8. (aj Orawabargraphtoshowthetotalnumbersofchildreninl980ineachofthemajorregions 

of the world. 

(b) Draw a second bar graph (using the same scale) to show the number of children in the year 
M in each of the major regions of the world. 

(c) Examine your two bar graphs. In which parts of the world will the increase in numbers of chil- 
dren be largest? 

(d) In which areas will the increase be negative y very small? 

(e) What similarities are there between this pattern and that shown in your answer to Question 
7(b). Suggest why? 

9. (a) Use the table, "Children Around the World", to draw a scatter graph to show the infant mor- 

tality rates and the total fertility rates for each of the sub-regions of the world (lower case let- 
ters) and North America, USSR and Oceania (uppercase letters). Draw in a line of "best fit" 
to show the trend of the data. 

(b) What conclusions can you make from this graph? 

(c) Can you think of a reason for this relationship? 

10. Use the table, "Children Around the World". 

(a) List those regions of the world where the percentage of children (10-14 years) in the work 

force is less than 1 0 percent, 
(h) List those regions where the percentage is greater than 1 0 percent. 

(c) Compare these two lists with your answers for Questions 7, 8 and 9. What is the general 
pattern? 

(d) Latin America scores fairly highly on the infant mortality and life expectancy measures yet 
quite low on the pera t of chiUren in the work force. Suggest possible reasons why Latin 
America is low on the percentage of children in the work force. 

1 1 . Read Indira's comments, "On the Land". Is school useful for poor people in poor countries? Why/ 
why not? How could schooling help these people? What type of schooling would be necessary? 

1 2. Read Luis' comments, "On the Streets". II he had stayed at school is it likely that he could have 
become a lawyer? Why or why not? 
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13. Old People: The Greying o/Matfons continued 

5. Examine the panel called "The Population Pyramid". 

(a) What is a population pyramid? Why is it so called? Why might a population pyramid be an 
inappropriate term for the future? 

(b) For 1950 and 2025 draw two bar charts which compare: 

(i) the size of the 'over 60' population with the size of the 1 5-59 populatnn, and, 

(ii) the size of the 'under 1 5' population with the size of the 1 5-59 populatk)n. 

(c) Study the data for the eight major regions of the worM listed In the table. Use a cak:ulator to 
work out how much the percentage of 'over 60s' is likely to change over the period 1950 to 
2025. This can be found by using the following formula: PercenlaQeaoed over60ln202S 

g Percentage aged over 60 in 1950 

For example, Oceania: 11.3 «1.58 

The result is the factor by whk:h a country's 'over 60' population will increase. Therefore, 
Oceania's proportion of 'over 60s' will increase 1 .58 times between 1 950 and 2025. 

(d) Ranktheeightmajorworklregionsinorderofthechangeinthepercentageoftheir'over60's' 
population. Show your results in a chart or table. 

(e) Why do you think some parts of the world are likely to experience a greater increase in their 
'over 60' populatk)n than others? 

6. (a) In the article, what do you think the United Nations meant when it referred to The 
problems of ageing"? 

(b) How would you like to spend your time in oM age? 

(c) What rights wouW you like to have when you get oW? 

(d) Should old people today have the same rights? Do they? Why? 

7. Form into a group of three or four and look at the panel which has the caption 'Life after 60'. 

(a) Imagine you are a team of poiitkal advisers in the year 2025. You have been hired by the 
main oppositkxi party who is hoping to win the next general electnn. Use the information in 
this panel, and other informatk)n, to formulate some key policies which the party can offer 
to ekJerly members of the community. 

(b) Should government polny regarding the aged be determined by their voting power at 
elections? Prepare a brief address, to be presented to the dass, which challenges this 
approach. 

(c) It has been said that "there is nothing more demeaning for a person of ?.ny ago than to be 
tokj they were too oki to work". The United States and Canada have both sciapped the 
compulsory retirement age. Should people be forced to retire even when they are perfectly 
capable of continuing to work? Should youth unemployment be taken into coisi deration in 
a community's deciskxi about compulsory retirement? 

(d) Imagine you are approaching the age of 60 and that you are in good health. You are faced 
with the choice of continued emptoyment or retirement. Which woukJ you choose and what 
sort of things might influence your decision? 
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14. Female Ubour: Women Hold Up Half the SDiy continued 

7. (a) Compare the amount of agricultural work completed by women in Algeria, Venezuela and 

Bangladesh with the amount of agricultural labour generally completed by women in 
developing countries, 
(b) Suggest reasons to account for these variations. 

8. (a) How many hours per year does the average Western housewife spend on housework? 

(b) How does this compare with the hours per year which the average paid employee working 
35 hours/week. 

(c) Estimate an average wage for a person working a 35 hour week and use this to determine 
how much money the Western housewife should be paid for her housework. 

(d) List all ot the work whteh your mother completes during one day (you may need to ask her 
about this) and estimate how much time it takes her to complete each task. 

S. Study the diagram -"A Woman's Work is Never Done". Fted'aw the 24 hour dock at a larger size in 
your notebook. Now pr'-Tent the infomiation in the diagram m tha form of a shaded pie chart con- 
ventions. 

10. (a) When might a rural African woman have time to pursue some sort of recreational activity? 
(b) Suggest some activities which they may participate in during their "leisure" time? 

1 1 . Using the list from Questk)n 8 (d) of the work which your mother com pletes during one day , - present 
the information in the format of a 24-hour time clock similar to the one in the diagram. 

1 2. Compare your mother's day with that of the typical rural African woman. 

13. Listthe work which your father does during the day and the hours spent completing this. Compare 
this with your mother's working hours. 

1 4. How do you feel about looking at your mother's and father's work in this way? Why? 
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15. Working Uothers: Mrs Jana's Day con\in\ie6 

9. Study the box called "The Housewife". 

(a) Which one of the three types of people depicted would you prefer to be? Why? 

(b) Who would you least like to be? Why? 

(c) Do you think it is fair that the men have so much more free time and do less unpaid work 
than the women? Why or why not? 

10. (a) Constmct two pie graphs which illustrate, on average, the amount of time that you 

estimate m en and women in your society spend in paid work, unpak) work and free time 
each day. 

(b) Do likewise for a day in Mrs Jana's life. 

(c) Compare this with the pie graph of your mother's day. What differences do you notice? 
What coukl account for these differences? 

1 1 . Draw two bar graphs to illusfate the data for each country in the table called "Bringing back the 
bacon". Give your graphs a title which summarizes the major trend in the graphs. 

1 2. Domestkj work is "woman's work" whether she is in paid employment of not. Do you agree wit! * 
this statement? Why or why not? 

13. The statement "sisterhood is global" is used a couple of times on the page titled "Working 
Mothers". Drawing from the passage "Mrs Jana's Day" and the information presented on the 
page 'Working Mothers" express what you understarid by this statement. 

1 4. In today's society, many women are pursuing higher paid professions in the workforce ano, in 
some cases, husbands are choosing to stay at home a:id become "house husbands" while the 
wife goes out to work. Taking this into account do you think that the author of this article has 
exaggerated in stating that "women traditionally take lower paid occupations" and "domestic 
work is women's work"? Why? 



1$. Women Farmers: Africa, JUy4/lr^ continued 

4. Examine the box, "Division of Labour", and the background photograph: 

(a) Select some sentences in the passage which agree with the message written under the 
heading, 'Division of Labour". 

(b) Select some sentences in the passage related to the two drawings (man on tractor and 
women doing non-mechanical task) 

(c) What is Ihreshing" and "winnowing"? Under which category in the box would these proc- 
esses come? What prxess is depicted in the photo? 

(d) What crop is seen in the large photo? Where is it grown in Australia? What is its use in Africa? 
Why do we grow it in Australia? 

5. Examine the box, "Female Famfiers" in the right hand comer: 

(a) Which adjective applied to "women' in the passage sums up the statistical data under the 
heading "A Closer Look"? 

(b) Explain the role of "agricultural advisers", sometimes known as "extension officers". 
(Perhaps you could give examples of the work done in Australia by officers from our Depart- 
ments of Agriculture.) 

(c) Of the country groupings in the bar graph which has the highest proportion of women 
agricultural advisors in relation to women agricultural wd kers? 

(d) What barriers would prevent African women from attaining fonnal qualifications to become 
agricultural advisors? 

6. Consider this idea: In an area where most farming is done by women would it be sensible in the 
shorttemi to appoint some women advisors who may lack fonnal qualifications. This activity may 
help you to think through the proposition: An African country hasa national programme to improve 
good output and nutrition. In groups, present short dramatic presentations to illustrate situations 
which may arise: 

(a) When a highly qualified (on paper) male adviser from a large city comes to a rural area to 
work with the farmers who are mainly women. 

(b) Illiterate women from local communities are given short courses in improved farm methods 
and a nutrition plan. There task is to educate the local farmers. 

(c) After the plays assess which persons have the greater chance of getting the programme 
adopted (?: Think out good questions for use in the dramatisation) 

7. Consider the box, "Loss of land". (First, some backgrou ndexplanation: In some parts of Africa land 
has traditionally been farmed by extended family groups, As the valued land has increased, due 
to population growth and development, there is pressure to record landtenureon maps as official 
legal documents). 

(a) Where the documents are recorded in male names only, what injustices could occur with 
regard to the traditional inheritance customs, especially the rights of women? 



(b) Enquire into the land tenure situation of your own family. If there is any land or property what 
is tfie legal status of the men and women? Does this differ from the situation one or two gen- 
erations ago? Do you know of any instances in your family history where women were unjustly 
treated with regard to land and property inheritance? 

(c) I n what parts of Au stralia is the value of land inaeasing rapidly ? What are some of the reasons 
for this? Is there increasing pressure to change the land tenure system? 

8. Here are some more ideas <or short dramatic presentations: 

(a) In an African country the man has gone away to the city or another country to work (e.g . from 
li^ozambique to the m ines in South Africa) . The woman , who has a large family, invites another 
man to live with her. What arguments may arise re land tenure? 

(b) In Australia (circa 1 91 0) a first generation Australian woman aged 60 years and who has borne 
1 2 children and done the bi ilk of the farm management discovers that the property will not be 
inherited by her. instead, male tmstees will administer it on her husband's death. 

9. Participafion of women in government: In the last paragraph of the passage the symbolic African 
woman says: "Oh, if I had my way I'd mle over this continer: . 

(a) Firstly, what duties does slie say are inculcated in African women during chikJhood? 

(b) Many people believe that women are the key to real economic development in Africa, espe- 
cially when they attain real earning power (wages). 

(i) According to the traditional values above, what would be women's priorities in spend- 
ing? 

(ii) According to these same traditional values, what development issues would one expect 
African women in government to pursue? 

10. "Vivarda" is a landkxked African country with a population of 5.5 million people living in an area of 
1 16 thousand square kilometres. The population growth is 3.1% per year, Life expectancy at birth 
is 44 years. The main agricultural products are maize, tobacco and tea. There are many small farms 
with a low productivity; population growth is outstripping food production; work output is low because 
people are malnourished, infant mortality is high and three quarters of the people do not have safe 
water. Most people are far away from health clinics. Women do the heavy work, have too many 
pregnancies and poor nutrition during these pregnancies. There is high unemployment and no social 
services for aged people. In the biggest settlementthere is some industrial development but shanty 
town housing is out of control. Illiteracy rates are high and the country is short of expertise for 
teaching, tax collection, administration of the law, water systems, transport etc. Exports are 
dependent on two or three items, the prices of which are falling. These and mining are controlled by 
foreigners. There are continual border military "events" with neighbouring countries. 

Continued on page 91 
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16. Women Fanners: Africt, My Africa continued 



As a class you are the politicians in Vivarda: 

(a) Divide Into groups, some of men and some of women. 

(b) Select the main problems you need to solve. 

(c) Rank the problems in order of importance. 

(d) Select three problems where the government can initiate practical worit immediately 

(e) Plan out the steps which can be taken to help solve each of these problems you have se- 
lected. 

(f) At a 'parliamentary' session present a summary of the group's mk 

(i) Has any distinct gender difference emerge with regard to the priorities allotted to 
problems or in the approach to solving these problems? 

(ii) il rK>t, can we say that it merely reflects that Australian males have developed different 
attitudes from African males? (Note a more realistic and difficult approach would be to 
advise the participants to try thinking themselves into the attitudes and values of African 
people while undertaking tfie simulation.) 

1 1 . Debate or write a paragraph on the statement in the passage, "Africa is dying because of me'. 
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17. Womenin Africa: Caring for a Contf/Mn/ continued 

8. Study the table 'In the Fields': 

(a) Howdosely dotheapparontdiflerences between Fafia's woritand her husband's wo^ (as 
described in the text) match the figures comparing men and women in the first four tasks 
listed in the table? (i.e. How typical' is Fafia when compared with these averages for 
women in Africa?) 

(b) The infonnation in the table could be easier to read if it were presented as a bar graph. 
Make such a graph, re-ordering the chores so that those done completely by women 
appear first and those done mostly by men appear last. 

(c) The figures in the table do not indk;ate the time or effort required to do each kind of chore. 
Some chores done mainly by men may have been left out to give an impression that 
women do much more than men. Do you think that the list of chores is a fair break-down 
of thb total work done? Explain. 

9. Look at the graphk: and captk}n "More Wort(': 

(a) How could fertilizer mean more weeding and hoeing for women? 

(b) What constant chore make? agricultural work done by many women take longer than It 
should? 

1 0. Study the graphic "At school". Compare the amount of education provided for women with the 
amount of work they do (asshown in the table "in the fields'). Where does this education (a) rriost 
closely and (b) least closely, match the relative importance of women in that type of work? 

1 1 . Fafia's daughter is learning to read and write. Select three chores done mainly by women and 
describe ho\< Fafia may one day do them better as a result of her education. 

1 2. Imagine you are a United Nations official planning an education program aimed at introducing 
a new agricultural technk^ue in an Afrk^an country as part of the Decade of Women. You must 
consider the attitude of the government concerned. 

(a) Write a brief policy statement justifying why you want to aim it mainly at women. 

(b) Next, write two brief policy statements that the govemment might adopt in response: one 
conservative and the other progressive. 



18. How to Feed the WorU: A Quiet /A/ngtr continued 



7. (a) Examinethefi\«stralegiessuggested.Arrangetheminorderofim|X)rtarK»Jnade^ 

pattern with the one you consider important at the top, least important at tt)e twttom and 
the other three in a middle row. 

(b) Compare your arrangement with a partner. What are the differences? 

(c) Write up your own list with reasons why, and the differences from your partner's point of 
view. 

8. Divide your class into five groups, with each group working on one of the five strategies. Yourtask 
is to work out the obstacles or reasons why each of these five solutions are not being practised. 
Present your findings to the dass. 

9. In a group of six, role play the following scenes. Two of you are the Prime Minister and Deputy 
Prime Minister of a Latin American country with high debt repayments. Two of you are the 
President and Assistant President of a multinational bank whwh has toaned the country money, 
a large amount of money (say $50 billion). Two of you are experts on devetopment with the 
Internattonal Monetary Fund. The first scene involves the debtors talking to the bankers asking 
for relief, and eventually (second scene) they arethen senttothe I.M.F. Research your roles and 
then act them out. 

10. Draw a map of sub-Saharan Africa showing Burkina Paso, the Sahel, Sudan, Tigray and Ethiopia. 
What other countries fall into (his ecok)gically fragile zone? 

1 1 . Imagine you are a journalist working for a teenage magazine. Your editor has sent you to report 
on conditions in the maps in Sudan for refugees from Tigray. Your editor wants a story strong on 
human interest, along with illustrations. Write an article for publication addressing questk)ns like, 
who are the refugees (i.e. men? women? kids?) Where are they from? Where are they there? 
What sicknesses are there in the camp? What about hygiene (like latrines)? What food supply 
is there? Where is it from? How is it distributed? 

1 2. Why is food aid not a long-term solution? If food aid is necessary in a crisis, what happens if the 
crisispersistsalong time? Shouldfoodaid,likewheatfrom Australia, continue? Whyor why not? 

1 3. Imagine Bob Geldof is visiting your town or area and your class has the chance to interview him 
about Live Aid. What three questions would you personally ask? Make use of what you have 
teamed so far. Write them down and then compare with a partner and deckle on the three best. 
Now join into a group of four and select the best three. Finally decide on the best from all the 
groups in the class. How do you think Bob Geldof might answer these three questions? 
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1 9. Gnen Revolution: An Empty Revolution continued 

8. If you were able to suggest policies to help peasant fanners gain access to the benefits of the 
green revolution, what would be four of five key points you would make? 

9. Westem nations provkle aid to countries like those described in the passage to help im prove the 
plight of the people. These same Westem nations im port the types of products mentioned for our 
consumptkxi. How do you feel about this apparent contradKtion? 

10 I magine you had the task of pi esenting a report to highlight the key issues related to food supply 
problems facing countries like Mexico. Your task is to present this report as a slide-tape 
commentary. 

(a) List 10 or so slides you woukl want to include. Draw a space for each slide and give it a 
title. 

(b) Desaibe what each slkie wouki show and what key point it would highlight. 



20. Terraces of Diversity: r/w Dwindling SeedAan/c continued 

10. (a) Using the graph called 'Loss of diversity', construct two columns, headed 'Year" and 

"Wheat Varieties'. 

(b) Fill in the appropriate figures for each year. 

(c) With the rapid decline in wheat varieties over 40 years in Greece (95% decrease), how do 
you think food production would have been affected? 

(d) Prepare a list of Greek foods and tick off those which woukl be unavailable without wheat. 

11. In your opinion, what will be the effect on food supplies in 50 years time if the present trends in 
seed use continue? 

12. Write a letter to the Managing Director of one of the major companies listed in the main passage, 
outlining a plan of action for the replenishment of the genetic seed banks. 



21 . Pesticides • Their Use tnd Abuse: Harvesting Poison continued 

4. Six ways of 'attacking the superpests' aie illustrated. 

(a) Explain briefly how each of the six outlined optnns could be used to attack the superpests. 

(b) WhKh of the options mentioned woukl be best adopted by Anisar Aguilar in the situation he 
is facing? 

(c) WhKh of the options woukj cause him more problem s and would be outside his ability to 
implement? 

5. Look at the cartoon drawing of the globe: 

(a) What emotions are represented on the face and hands depicted on the gk)be? 

(b) What message does this convey to you? 

(c) WhKh areas of the world are depicted as being most affected? 

(d) What groups, organisations, nations, does the plane symbolise? 

(e) The swirling lines of pesticide describe the extent of the problem . What natural aspects of the 
ealh's environment cause the problem to spread? 

(f) Whfch country is the source of much of these pesticides? 

6. AnewspaperstoryhasjustbeenpuWishedthatsays: 'Morethan30%ofallpesticidesexportedfrom 
the United Statesare regarded as too dangerous to be approved for use within the Country'. Imagine 
you are the Chaimian of a large U.S. Company which exports large amounts of pesticides to Third 
World countries. Prepare a report to your shareholders justifying your company's continuing 
involvement in this practice. 

7. Imagine you are a representative of one of the six options to attack superpests. Faced with the 
problem of Aguilar, write a report to the UN on the viability of your option to solve the problem . You 
shouW be prepared to explain the advantages of your option and also prepared to counteract the 
questions which try to highlight its disadvantages. 



22. Fuelwood Cricis: Fin On Their Bacl(s continued 

Leave space for a title and use half your page width for the first five columns an. 1 the 
other half of ttie page for the last column. 

Transfer the Information from the box to your columnar table by listing the nations in 
descending order of reliance on wood as a source of energy. 
Now complete the ranking cdum n working from "1 " through to "27", using tied ranks 
wherever appropriate. 

Completethecontinentcolumn using "APfor Africa, "AM'forthe Americas and "AS" 
for Asia. Work through the table completing the locations for those nattons you 
recognize/ as you may be unsure about the locatkxi of some countries. Check your 
responses with a recently published atlas to locate these lesser-known" nations! 
Now, making reference to an atlas map of the \;vorld that shows political boundaries, 
jot down in the final column any correspondences you note between dependence on 
wood as a source of fuel energy and the availability of fuelwood as shown in graphic 
studies for Activity 3 (above). 

Use the statement from 4(a) as a title for your completed table. 

(c) Based on your work in 4(b), discuss your findings with tfie class in terms of: 

(i) Whtoh countries could the class "place" immediately? Why might this be the case? 

(ii) Which nations were less easily placed or located without altas assistance? Why? (Go 
and find out something about these nations to make you a more informed global 
citizen!) 

(iii) Do you note any general trend in the continent column? Is ttiis expected/surprising? 
Why? 

(d) From your work in 4 (b), respond to each of these questions about your study thus far: 

(i) Where are there correspondences or correlations between the mapped data and 
your table? 

(ii) To what extent are there general trends and patterns or are there only isolated 
instances? 

(iii) From yourgeneral experience, media reports and class study, are there any specific 
topics that link the issues of wood's availability and its use for fuel? (Here are some 
"starters": Amazonian "development"; Sahelian land degradation and desertifica- 
tion; Himalayan topsoil tosses.) This could be a starting point for further inquiry in a 
case study format. 

5. Examine the illustration by Barky Tag al Din. 

(a) Through a drawing or representation , an artist hopes to comm unioate! At one level , you 
may see this illustration as being nothing else but a person canying i bundle of fuel sticks. 
At another level, it might convey something more complex or symboic. So: Look! Think!! 
Ref lectin Stand well back from the artwork and observe it. Turn it arc jnd - even upside 
down! What do you see? Look at it from all possible angles! 



(b) Express your experience of this artwork in a substantial paragraph in which you aim to: 
(i) Desaibe the things you can see and sense, 

(II) Nominate the "clues" in the drawing that led to these conclusions, and 
(iii) Give a title to the piece that you feel compliments the artisf s work . 

Feel free to examine the illustratton on a variety of levels. Don't ignore the obvious 
in a bid to be creative but be able and ready to share your kleas and argue for their 
validity with yourteacherand peers. Remember:there is no one "correct" answer but 
rather the potential for many good arguments and interpretattons when people are 
willing to respect others,' opinions. 

(c) As an extension, write about your feelings on the fuelwood crisis/issue by using the haiku 
poetic form . (Consult a standard verse text for details of this simple but powerful medium .) 
When you are finished, read the haikus and compare the different impressions that the 
class members have devetoped so far about this topic. (Display the poems for easy ref- 
erence.) 

6. Examine the two blocks: "Deforestatton Problems" and "Possible Solutions": 

(a) Study each set ensuring that you can com prehend the explanation offered for each head- 
ing. Be able to extend each explanatkxi on the basis of your studies thus far. 

(b) Compile a glossary of tenns that come to mind from these graphics: "appropriate technol- 
ogy"; "(land) denudatkxi"; "desertiftoation"; "resource degradatton", etc. Add to the list! 

(c) Often the problems are obvkxjs and sometimes well documented, yet there are impedi- 
ments to the implementatton of "solutions". What obstacles or hurdles can you envisage 
with the introductton of each of the four "Possible Solutions" as given? List general as well 
as specify impediments. 

7. Let's see what you've mastered from your study of this very important issue so far! Your teacher 
(in conference with you) will structure this activity in terms of time, resources and the more 
specific constraints of place and culture. The aim is to provide an overall awareness of the issue 
of fuelwood use and abuse and the consequences for communities at the mtoro and macru 
scales through role-play, drama and a debriefing or discussion phase. Remember where we 
started? With Nila's daily trek for firewood across that desolate landscape. 

Situation: A group of community forest workers have been sent to Nila's village (the one in the 
opening passage) to suggest some solutions to that area's fuelwood crisis. The group consists 
of representatives of district and local governments, the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme (UNEP), interpreters, etc. Their brief is to devetop an "Action Plan" for the village 
community to meet its fuelwood needs and listen to village reactton and opinion. 

Continued on page 95 
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22. Fuelwood Crkls: Fin On Their Btcks continued 



(a) Take roles as devised by the dass: forestry advisers; government officials; bureaucrats; 
the village men, women and children; possibly others such as 'environmental refugees', 
the head of the village council, a trader or herder. YOU determine the roles in a dass 
planning lesson as YOU are most aware of the how YOUR dass sees this issueand YOU 
also have to select a place in Africa, in which to 'set' YOUR role-play - for example, the 
West African Sahel. 

(b) The role play • and you should take this as far as you feel comfortable, e.g. by spedal cos- 
tumes, if feasible. 

(c) The role play will take the fomi of a village meeting where at the officials will try to con- 
vince the community to undertake whatever projects have been devised. 

(d) Consider how you will 'act' in such a situation and although reality will have to be tran- 
scended to achieve an ideal interaction, think about how you can use your experiences 
to date! Don't just decide what you'll say but how will you say it, where will you be and how 
you will get your point of view across, keeping in mind that there may be many ways of 
trying to attain a goal such as an easing of the fuelwood crisis? For exam pie, how are the 
offidals going to 'sell' their plan? (You can glean ideas from all sorts of places. One BBC 
video shot in Burkina Faso in 1983 showed a planner convincing Mosse villagers to 
rekindle the traditional concept of 'naam' (cooperative labour) and he did so by using an 
old Mosse folktale or parable about a cat stalking a mouse!) 

(e) Debriefing: Yourteadier (who may or may not have been directly involved in the role-play) 
will give the class some feedback and evaluate your wori( after hearing from you about: 

8. To sum-up: What have you learnt" from these exercises dealing with the fuelwood issue? What 
is the most important thing that you have gained or given through these activities? 

9. How does the fuelwood crisis in the South affect you, a "westerner"? Can you see links with our 
nation apart from our role with Nila and her village comm unity as the jointstewards of this planet? 
What can we do to help solve the crisis? Perhaps, likethe writer of the opening passage, it pays 
immediate dividends just to be aware every time we think about using energy! 
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23. Witer: A Precious Bunhncoi\6n\i9(i 

1 0. Because we live in a sodety in which water is on tap and taken for granted, we often tend to waste 
it. Devise an advertisement, with an ilkjstration, urging people not to waste water. You may like 
to suggest ways people can cut down on the amount of water they use. 

1 1 . Compare the amount of water used in the rich world with the amount used in the poor worki. 

(a) Doyouthinktf^tpeopleintherichworldusesmorevvaterthantheyneed? Whatevidence 
can you find in the data to support your answer? 

(b) What does the large picture of the child near the fire hydrant say about the rich world's 
attitude towards water? 

(c) How do you think a person from the poor worki might react if he/she saw this scene? 

1 2. Imagine you are one of Nyeri'schildren, you have cometo Australia fora week. Write a letter home 
to your mother and family describing the way Australians use water. 

1 3. Examine the four pictures of the way people in the poor worki use water. What do they suggest 
about the value these people place on water? Comment on each pictutB. 

14. In rural areas of the Poor World, what i s the m ajor determ inant of the am ount of water a fam ily can 
afford to use. 

15. The United Nations declared the 1980s to be the International Drinking Water Supply and 
Sanitation Decade. 

(a) Do you think their goal s (to provide clean water and sanitation to all people) are justifiable? 
Why or why not? 

(b) Were these goals met? Why or why not? 



24. Water: Drawers Of Water canf^.n\ie6 



5. (a) Suggest a title for each of the photographs induded in the resource sheets, 
(b) Which photograph do you feel best sums up the intention of the article? Why? 

6. lnadditiontothewaterneededeachdayforcookinganddrinking,howmuchextradoestheWorld 
Bank estimate that a person needs to stay clean and healthy? Do you consider the World Bank 
to be an appropriate organisation to make such an estimation? Why? 

7. How do you know that water is more important for survival than food? 

8. Use the folk)wing technique to alk)w as many people as possible in your group to participate in 
the process of decision making: 

(a) Decide on a question related to the article whk:h needs an answer. One suitable one would 
be, "What can be done to improve the water supply of rural dwellers in the Third World?" 

(b) Your group selects six or seven members to represent it and one to act as recorder. 

(c) Those selected sit in a circle with one empty chair. 

(d) The seated group discusses the question and as solutions are suggested they are written 
down by the recorder. 

(e) As the discussion progresses, other members from outside the circle may sit on the empty 
chair to join in the discussk)n. 

(f) When finished, these members leave the chair for someone else. 

(g) At the end of the discussion or at a previously arranged time, the class examines all the 
suggestions and arranges them in order of priority. 

(h) They are then prominently displayed. 

9. The following strategy could be used as an alternative to the process used in Question 9 : 

(a) The whole group brainstorms all thecommunity'sassets in improvingthe water supply situ- 
ation. These are listed where all can see them. 

(b) A similar brainstorming identifies all those characteristics which are holding the community 
back as far as its water supply is concerned. 

(c) Sub-groups could then be assigned specific tasks in making the positive forces even 
stronger and suggesting strategies which will diminish the strength of negative forces. 

(d) All strategies will then be displayed as an Action Plan. 

10. (a) Find the meaning of the phrase "Division of Labour". 

(b) Give examples of how it operates in Third World rural communities. Duties concerned with 
obtaining a water supply should be examined first. 

(c) Do you thinkthat it wouW be possible to atterthis pattern of life? Give reasons foryou answer. 

(d) Do you know of any examples of "Division of Labour" in your society. Do you think this is fair? 
Why? 



1 1 . Form into groups of three or four students. Imagine that each group !»$ visited villages in rural 
areas of the TNrd World and each is preparing a report to presentto sn International Aid agency 
recommending measures which coukj be funded to alleviate water supply problems in the 
villages studied. Each group has been advised to consider the following in drawing its report: 

(a) Respect for the social traditions of the people 

(b) Funding is best spent on projects wNch the native people can manage without further cost 
by themselves 

(c) "Obvious" solutions such as utilizing rainwater in large containers, water farming, water har- 
vesting etc. 

Each group will present its report to the rest of the class and answer questions. The whole class 
may use all the reports to prepare one class report which could be sent to an international aid 
agency. 
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25. Irrtgtm: Tht Blue Aavo/utfon continued 

10. Imagine that you are an advisor to ttw authorities responsible for irrigating fields in Africa. What 
would you suggest that they do to successfully irrigate the land and grow crops? Why? 

11. If you were a farmer in China or Java (see passage 'The Blue Revolution"), what would you be 
doing to combat the side effects of irrigation schemes? Why? 

1 2. Study the graph that you drew in Question 5(a) . Mal« a list of four actions that could be tal<en to 
ensure that the food yield per person will not decline at such a high rate in the 21 st century as it 
will between 1975 and 2000. 

13. (a) Describe the irrigation processes that are used on Australian famis. You might like to 

research this in your library. Also, find out the amount of food that is produced per person 
in Australia. 

(b) Compare this with the information on your graph in Question 5(a). 

14. The Greenhouse Effect is expected to cause a rise in the sea level, as well as increased rainfall 
in many areas of Australia. Explain how this might effect irrigation schemes and food production 
in Australia. 



26. Big Dams: WtUs of IVitef continued 

(c) Find out some of the geological restrictions on large dam schemes (bedroci(, paosity, 
earthquakes). 

(d) Comment on the disastrous impacts of the 'Glen Canyon" dam build on the Cokxado. 

(e) Find out about the role of the WorU Bank in large dam projects throughout the world. 

(f) Prepare a protest poster against the buikling of Dams in the Amazon of Brazil. 



27. Schistosomiasis: Mustaft and his Dontoy continued 

(b) Now write a brief paragraph to explain what seems to be important to the doctor and how 
this causes problems in providirig medical services for people in the village. 

8. (a) Look at "The Deadly Cycle" diagram. For each stage in th<)cycle, list the things which 

people have done with the environment, the way in which they live, dress and woilc and 
what they know or don't know which enables the cyde to continue, 
(b) Write one or two sentences to explain how people have helped the cycle to continue. 

9. (a) Lookatthemapswhk^h show wheretheSchistosomiasisparasiteoccursintheworld. Find 

out from atlases and other books what the population density is like in these countries and 
whether the people are generally wealthy or poa. 
(b) Write a paragraph on how you thinkthese things might affect the people's living conditions, 
technology and knowledge, and how this in turn might affect the continuatk)n of bilharzia 
and other diseases. 

10. (a) From the diagram, "Breaking the Cycle', build up a table with lour columns: 

♦ In the first list all the separate things which couki be done to break the cycle. 

In the second column list how each of these things could be put into operation (e.g. 
drugs - medical clinics). 

♦ In the third column list who might be responsible for each action. 

♦ In the fourth column list those things which woukJ be needed to make each actkxi 
successful. 

(b) Write a paragraph to explain what the most important needs are in trying to break the bil- 
harzia cycle and make an assessment of the advantages and disadvantages of using the 
measures you have listed in your table in trying to meet these needs. 

11. Is there any evidence in the story that measures to stop the spread of bilharzia were considered 
or taken when the Aswan High Dam was being planned or tiuitt? 

1 2. Hold small group discussions on the kinds of measures which might have been taken, who couki 
have taken them and why such things may have been or not have been done. Share your group's 
ideas with other groups and discuss them with your teacher. 

13. Can you find any other examples in this book of how attempts by foreign countries to bring about 
improvements for people have also led to worsening of problems? For each of these examples, 
list the nature of the improvements intended, the nature of the problems which were caused or 
worsened; then list the ways in which these situations are similar or different and try to explain 
whether the reasons for these situations developing in the way thoy did are similar or different. 



28. 77m Fragile Earth: Ufa on the Brink continued 

1 1 . Imagine you are faced with all of these potential hazards. 

(a) What precautions could you take against each one? 

(b) What damage and impact wouU each have on your community? 

(c) How wouki the relief organisations cope with the disasters? 

(d) WhKh groups or areas might be affected? Explain your answer. 

(e) Howmighttheresponseof reiieforganisationsbedifferentin poorer countries of the workl? 

(f) How might you as an indivklual assist when disasters occur in parts of the workl? 

1 2. Whk;h major hazards do we have in Australia? 

(a) How are they intensified by people? 

(b) WhKh areas of Australia are affected by all or some of these hazards? 

(c) Are these areas at risk all of the year? Explain your answer. 

1 3. What do you understand by the statement: "The hazards may be natural - but hum ans decide who 
will suffer from them." 



29. Shifting Stntls: Fragile £nW/nn/iwnf continued 



9. Research the topic of desertification in your library to complete the following table: 



Misues 


Causes 


Effect on 

CIIVnUlullCTill 


Effect on 


uvercuiovation 








Deforestation 








Unskilled 
Irrigation 








Overgrazing 









10. Research what is being done in Australia to reduce desertification by: 

(a) planting treees 

(b) controlling grazing 

(c) improving agricultural methods. 
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30. Msoned Ak: Tht Lind 1$ Sacred coninutd 

(d) Explain your answer in a short paragraph. 

(e) Do you know of any damaging air pollution in your community at present? Explain. 

(f) How can you, as a concerned citizen, prevent further degradatkyi of oijr environment 
through air pollution? 

10. Cubatao in Brazil, Sudbury in Canada and British power stattons are listed as three major workl 
examples of air pollution. 

(a) Conduct library research to find three major world examples of : 

(i) water pollution, or 

(ii) wiklemess destruction. 

(b) Write a fifty word summary of the effects of each of your three exam pies. 

(c) Continue your research on the environmental problem you are studying (water pollution or 
wiklerness destnjction) to identify five possible effects. Write fifty word summaries of each 
effect (as the resource page does for air pollution). 

(d) Draw up a table of statistics or draw a graph to highligt how bad your environmental problem 
is. 

(e) Draw or collect a picture (like the man with a gas mask on a bicycle) to show how human life 
might be affected by your problem. 

(f) Now assemble all the material ycj have researched on your problem and design a resource 
page similar to the one on air pollutton. 



31. Urban Drift: The Child of OM De/Mcontinued 

6. Look closely at Urmila's reasons for staying in Old Delhi and your table of push/pull factors. Why 
do you think she is unaware of the education advantages? 

7. The case of Urm ila's m ove to the city seem s to support the trends observed in Questions 1 -4. Yet, 
there is a wide gap between the vision of the future and the reality and consequent disappointment 
ofthepresnt. 

(a) In what ways can you detect similarities of attitude? 

(b) Why isn't Urm ila disenchanted with the city? 

8. To what extent do you agree with the view that 'Shanty towns can be seen as both cancers and 
catalysts in terms of the economic growth of a devek)ping nation.' Why? 

9. 'Without a doubt, shanty towns provide a huge pool of unskilled labour.' How can a developing 
country take advantage of this situatkxi? 



32. Shelter: Uving on Stf/fs continued 

5. Read the paragraph called 'Who Benefits?'. The shanty towns provkle a m uch needed place for 
the poor to live. Therefore, why are they illegal in many Thiro WorW countries? 

6. Look at the large photograph on the right hand skJe of the page. 

(a) Describe the expression on the faces of the people. Why m ight they feel like that? 

(b) How do you feel when you see people living like those in the photograph? What would it be 
like for you to walk atong that laneway ? How might the people in the photograph react to you 
if you were to go there? 

(c) Isthe photograph a factual image or one designed to make you feel emottonal? Explain your 
reasons fully. 

(d) The people in the photograph look as though they are sitting around doing nothing. Dr, you 
really think they uxxjld do that all day? Is the photograph showing these people fairiy and 
accurately? 

(e) Do Australians have any responsibility towards people such as those shown in the photo- 
graph? Explain. 

(f) - Lookatthephotographnearthepassage,'LivingonStitts". ttshowsa person living in a shamy 

settlement. Are there any differences in the ways he is responding to his situation compared 
to the people in the large photograph? 

7. Read the paragraph, 'The Way Forward". 

(a) What policy does it suggest would ease the cun'ent situation? 

(b) Do you agree with the suggestkxis made? Explain why or why not? 



8. 



Why do people in the Third World move from rural areas to the cities it they will meet such poverty 
when they arrive? 



33. Land: Justice by Ni0/>( continued 

(b) Discuss and note down your response to ttie following statement: 'A small number of indi- 
viduals controlling the majority of land in developing countries will result in widespread land 
shortages fo<' rural workers'. Use the bar graph data to support your answer. 

10. Refer to the article, " Need or Greed", and answer the following questions: 

(a) Three quarters of th3 world's available land is owned by what percentage of landowners? 

(b) Which company is the largest private landowner in the world? 

(c) What proportion of the people living in the Third World cities have no secure home? 

(d) Describe the types of land reforms successful in China and North Vietnam ? 

(e) Why did land reform fail in Peru? 

1 1 . Discuss and tx)te down your response to the statement "Multinational? such as Volkswagen, King 
Ranch and so on are only developing needed resources and helping de\'elop much needed money 
to domestic and international markets". 

1 2. In what ways are multinationals and foreign counb'ies creating problems for Ausb'alians wanting 
to a acquire their own house/land? 

13. Suggest some policies that could be instituted in all countries to bring about a more even 
distributkxi of land ownership? 

1 4. Discuss the following statement: "Landownei - . .ave a right to do what they wish with theii' land, 
they have no obligation to share their land with anyone or any group without land". 
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34. Tourism: The Camera's Special Effects continued 

4. Examine the diagrams showing the "Costs and Benefits of Tourism". 

(a) Choose one benefit and one cost, and explain why each has that positive or negative im pact. 

(b) Categorize each cost and benefit as either an economic, a social, a cultural or an environ- 
mental impact. 

(c) Use the information in the passage to complete the following table: 



Typed Impact 


Benefits 


Costs 


Economic 
Social 
Cultural 
Environmental 







5. Examine the photograph in the top right hand comer and answer the foltowing questions: 

(a) Imagine the setting and people are changed. It is set in your front yard. The person on the 
ground is your mother sitting on the verandah. You have arrived to find an overseas tourist 
taking a pfwtograph. How would you fee!? Why? 

(b) Change the setting again. You are an aborigine. Your mother is weaving a basket to carry 
leaves for a special ceremony. Would your reaction be any different to your one in Question 
5(a)? Why? 

(c) In terms of traditk)ns, what is so ironic about the woman taking the photograph? (Use a dic- 
tionary to find out what "ironic" means.) 

(d) How could we conskier this photograph to be a warning? 

6. This activity is a role play about the effect of tourism in a Third World area. Your teacher will divide 
your class into groups of four people with each person representing one of the following roles. 

Members of the Tourism Development Associatbn who are assessing the potential of a new 

airport in this kxai area to promote tourism. 

An older village chief who is a respected community leader. 

The son of that chief who is popular amongst his peers and is inb'igued by western machines, 

equipment etc. 

• Farmers who are disturbed by the fact that a new airport is being proposed for an area which 
could be used for an irrigation system. 

(a) IndivWually prepare your kJeas on the future development of tourism in your village area. 

(b) Conduct a group fomm to present all your ideas. 

(c) Using the kJeas presented in tf.e fonjm write a group report in which you propose some 
guidelines forthe development and control of a tourist industry in your area. Your guktelines 
shouW aim at maximising the positive impacts/benefits of a tourist industry whilst minimis- 
ing the negative impacts/costs. 



35. Appropriate Technology: The Right Machine for the Job continued 

4. Here is a list of possible research projects on appropriate technology. Select one and present the 
results of your research to your dass as a ledurette illustrated by an attractive and infomiative chart 
or poster. 

(a) The Chimpana system of agriculture in Mexico. How appropriate is this fonn of technology 
for traditional farmers elsewhere in the world? 

(b) Simple charcoal stoves developed in East Africa. To what extent are they successful in 
conserving energy resources? 

(c) Alternative energy sources, e.g. use of geothermal or solar power, on outback Australian 
stations. 

(d) Agro-forestry in India and Burkino Faso. How successful has it been? 
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36. Tools for Change: The Disappearing IMddie continued 

6. Study the illustration and passage. The Village Smith'. 

(a) V.'hat is the vital role that smiths still play in the Third Wortd? 

(b) Why is the work of a village smith undervalued? 

(c) Why should the skills of the smith be encouraged and developed? 

(d) After looking atthe photograph make a list of the advantages and disadvantages of using 
a manual saw instead of a chain saw. 

7. Imagine you are a fanner in a Third World country, describe the impact new tools would have 
on your lifestyle. 

8. What is the drawing of the person with a hammer instead of a head trying to tell us? 

9. Imagine that you are a journalist. Write an article for the local newspaper which will encourage 
people to donate their old, unused tools to Third Worid countries. It must be convincing enough 
for people to make an effort to donate some tools. 

10. Is intermediate technology appropriate for Third World countries? In small groups discuss your 
reasons for and against intermediate technology. 



; 1 
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37. dwrjefs Aid: Aid - Brick by Brick continue(? 



6. The aim of the British aid project is equality and justice to the poor. From the point of view of the 
villager in this article, is this a fair assumption? 

7. Here are 5 criteris; for a successful development project: 

It originates with the people involved at a village level. 
It generates real sodal change. 

It does not take away local initiative thra^gh the use of outside experts. 
It does not reinforce the dependence on materials and skills from rich nations. 
Its success is measured by the local people as the project progresses. 

(a) Based on the above criteria , how does the writer portray the British aid to India? 

(b) . How reliable woukj you consider this information to be? Why? 

8. Do you think the writer couU be biased against some forms of government overseas aid? Why ? 

9. What further information coukJ be obtained to make a more valkl judgement on the usefulness 
of British aid to India? 

1 0. Using the "Overseas Aid'diagram , list the 6 ways in which overseasaid benefits the donor nation . 

1 1 . "Overseas aid is like an artichol'.e'. Using the data on this page, explain what the writer means 
by this. 

1 2. Whk:h examples of 'artk;hoke leaves', i.e. types of overseas aid, do you think are referred to in 
the passage, "Aid - brk;k by brk;k"? 

13. In total aid given, which nation is the biggest donor? 

14. Why is the USA conskJered the least generous of the OECD nations? 

1 5. According to the diagram , how much and what percentage of over seas aid is effectively given? 
What do you think is meant by "effectively given"? 

1 6. Role Play. The newly eli ded government of a Third WorkJ country wants to achieve genuine 
devek)pment for its people, it has undertaken a grass roots survey of the needs of its nomadic 
villagers. It isa semi-ark) nation in which about 80% of the population are nomadic herders. They 
raise goats, sheep and camels for subsistence and sale to the neighbouring oil richcountry of 
Marjul. Roadsare few and vehicles, mechank:s and parts are in short supply. The following sorts 
of things are needed in your country: 
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Basic health care 

Pennanent, non-polluted water supplies 
Communcations i.e. all weather roads 
Transport vehicles 
Total estimated cost: $20 million. 



The following aid packages have been offered by the United Kingdom, USA and Australia: 
United Kingdom: Will lend up to $20 million with 5% p.a. repayment over 20 years. 
USA: Offers highly paid technical experts in the fields of health, engineering as well as the 
following technical equipment: road making equipment, 4WD vehicles, farming equipment. 
All projects to be staffed by US experts paid for with aid money and all equipment 
purchased from the USA. Valije: $20 million 

Australia: Offers the help of a non-government overseas aid organisatk>n. which will 
provide vehk:les and equipment for drilling wells to provide clean water, training of 
mechanKS by Australian volunteers. Value: $8 million 



Wori( in groups of four students and discuss the pros and cons of each aid package. Only one 
can be accepted . Appoint a leader to report on whk^ package your group would accept, and why. 



38. Land marks for Change: Going with an Empty Hand continued 

Groups: • 1 he Nepalese Government 

• Western aid organisations 

• villagers in Palpa 

• Independent obsen/ers 

• Health workers engaged in the new scheme? 

6. If representatives from a large transnational medical supplies company were ar)ked to comment 
alxHJt this new-style health programme, what do you think their reaction would be? Explain your 
answer. 

7. Refer to the village scene on the diagram titled, "Landmarks for Change". 

(a) To what extent does the evidence in the diagram suggest that this village is being influenced 
by Western or outside help/aid. Explain your answer. 

(b) Does this picture represent the old or the new system of small-scale aW? Justify your answer. 

8. If a large-scale aid project was set up in the Palpa community by an Australian akj organisation 
spending millions of dollars in equipment and supplies, it would be reasonable to assume that the 
village that we see on the resource page would be substantially different to the village that received 
so much outside help. Using the picture on the resource page as a base, add the type of changes 
the village would undergo if it received large-scale help as described in the passage, 'Going with 
an Empty Hand". The following steps will help you: 

(a) Copy the 'Landmarks for Change" diagram onto an A3 sheet (Master Sheet). 

(b) On this master, use "white-out" to erase the five guidelines for small-scale aid projects. This 
will leave you with five blank spaces on the drawing of the village. 

(c) Copy this master sheet so that you have one copy per two students. You now have in front 
of you a drawing of the Palpa community village with five blank areas. 

(d) Complete the task by drawing in the spaces (blanks) the type of development that would occur 
in the villaje if an "Old Style" aid programme was set up. (Suggestions include paved roads, 
hospitals, tractors/farm machinery, Coca-Cola signs, more cars, small factory/bank, etc. etc. 

(e) Compare your finished diagram with those developed by other students in your class. Make 
a list of as many changes to the village as possible. 

9. Study the original "Landmarks for Change" diagram agai, and, working with a marker p. • ,d one 
sheet of butcher's paper (or equivalent) for your pair of students: 

(a) Assume the role of a group of aid-workers who are planning a small-scale aid project in the 
Palpa community. Decide in which order these guidslines wouW be best applied. 

(b) Using the marker pen and butcher's paper, draw "a stairway to development" by writing down 
the order/priority of the guideiiiies you have just discussed. 

(c) Present your "slainvay to davelopment" to the class, giving the reasons behind the order of 
prfority that you have assigned to each guideline for development. 



1 0. Explain how the policy of "going with an empty hand" might apply to Australia and the Aborigines 
given the folk)wing Australian statistics. 

• Aboriginal unemployment is 24.6% while white unemployment is only 7.6%. 

• Average annual family inconne is $1 2,060 while Aboriginal family income is only $6,260. 
The proportion of Aborigines living in improvised shelter is 9.0%, while the national average 

is only 0.2%. 

The proportion of Aborigines receiving no schooling is 1 1 .7%, while for non-Aborigines it 
is only 0.08%. 



39. AHemaliv$ Trading: Partners conWntx6 



(f) Some people argue that individuals are powerless to challenge the economic and political 
systems and institutions of the world which support the present trading system. Do you 
agree? How would you challenge this argument? 

(g) One of the white tx)xes recommends trying from small businesses and local cooperatives. 
Prom your own experience, are the small businesses selling different products from those 
in large stores or supermarkets? Are there products and services in your neighbourhood 
grocery store which would not be consistent with the ideas and principles recommended 
by "alternative trading"? 

7. In the 1970s, an international campaign was launched to protest against the marketing by large 
transnational corporations (e.g. Nestle) of baby foods in poor countries. Such marketing had 
persuaded poor mothers to put their babies on costly baby foods, leading to malnutrition, illness 
and many unnecessary baby deaths. In a group, prepare roles for the folkming actors: 

Transnational corpaation producing infant formulae and babyfood. 
Nurse hired by corporatnn to persuade poor mothers in Third WorkI country to substitute 
breastfeeding with baby foods. 
• Pregnant poor mother and mother with newly bom baby. 

Community health worker concerned about the effects of baby foods upon poor families. 
An Australian citizen representing the international campaign to boycott corporations mar- 
keting the baby foods in the Third World. 

Act out the roles in class to demonstrate the foltowing: 



(a) Values and motivation of each actor. 

(b) Nature and effects of the use of infant powder. 

(c) Nature of the international boycott campaign. 

8. Compare the present natur of Australia's trade system with the alternative trading system sug- 
gested between rkjhand poor countries. Whatarethe majordifferences? WouW it be easy for Aus- 
tralia's trade with poor countries to change towards more alternative forms of trade? What 
changes in values and lifestyles of Australians would be needed? What political obstacles and 
forces wouW stand in the way? Why? 

9. Find out which Australiar development agencies and organisations are engaged in alternative 
trading. In small groups, contact each agency and obtain brochures or interview agency workers/ 
officers about the foltowing: 

(a) Nature of the agency's alteniative trading activities. 

(b) How successful have they been? 
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(c) What difftoulties have been encountered? 

(d) What can Australian citizens do to help their alternative trading activities? 

You can extend this activity intoan exhibition of posters from the agenciesor drawn up by yourself 
and your classmates for the benefit of other members of your school! 

10. Sit down with your parents and other members of your family one evening or weekend and 
discusstheadvantages and disadvantages of alternative trading. Volunteerto summarize atthe 
next dass lesson the results of the discusskxi. Were you able to reach a consensus on actions 
that your family as a whole can take to support alternative trading? 

11. There is now increasing public concerii about the state of the local, national and gtobal 
environment. 

(a) How is alternative trading related to this concern? 

(b) List on a piece of paper your weekly consumption/use habits and lifestyle. Sort each item 
according to four possitile categories: 

• Things you can do without immediately. 

• Things you can do with less immediately. 

• Things you can substitute with more environmentally-caring products. 

• Things you must use 

(c) At the end of six months or so, look again at thiu checklist and deckle if you have 
successfully followed your change intentions and if there are new changes you would like 
to make to the list. 
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10. Find out what you can about the following: 

(a) The Anti-t)allistlc Missile treaty 

(b) The INF treaty 

(c) The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

11. What is Australia's policy in relation to 

(a) Military aid 

(b) Visits of nuclear powered or amied ships 

(c) The 'joint facilities' at Pine Gap. Nunungar, and North West Cape. 

12. As a dass. share this goal setting exercise. Participants work in pairs, taldng turns. In response 
to questions from the facilitator, one speaks while the other records his or her answers with pen 
and paper; they then reverse roles. 

(a) If you were totally fearless and in possession of all your powers, what woukl you do to 
create peace on earth? 

(b) What strengths or resources do you now have, that would help you do that? 

(c) What will you need to learn or acquire? 

(d) What obstacles are you likely to put in the way of fulfilling this goal? 

(e) What can you do in the next 24 hours - no matter how small the step - that will help you reach 
that goal. 

When each partner has recorded the other's answers, they take turns reading them back to each 
other. It can be potent to hear your intentions and resources uttered in another's voice. It helps 
you to appreciate them and take them seriously. The papersare then exchanged, so that you can 
take your own answers home as a reminder. 

13. The resolution of conflicts, whether interpersonal, national or global, is an important part of 
woriOng for peace. There are three common ways of handling conflict: 

aggressive (attacking) 

passive (avoiding) 

assertive (constructive negotiation) 

(a) Think of a conflict you have experienced. Whch way did you deal with it? How could you 
have dealt with it in other ways? 

(b) Acting assertively or negotiating constructively is a skil we can learn. The folk>wing is one 

way. When a conflict occurs say: "I feel (describe your own feelings) when you 

(objectively describe the other person's behaviour) and I want (describe 

exactly what you want) ' 
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The 40 classroom activities in this book were produced as part of the Living in a Global Environment 
Project of the Australian Geography Teachers' Association Inc. In this project, active geography 
teachers and lecturers worked cooperatively to produce development education classroom activities 
based on New Internationalist Ca/endarmaterials for 1 4 to 1 6 year old students. The objectives of the 
activities are: 



1 . To present knowledge about development issues to students in an attractive format. 

2. To develop basic reading, comprehension, graph and picture interpretation and writing skills. 

3. To promote critical thinking skills through the analysis and evaluation of a variety of types of 
information. 

4. To promote an understanding of the development problems facing people in Third World countries, 
and empathy with people from different social, economic and cultural backgrounds. 

5. To develop an appreciation of the interdependence between the lives of people in Australia and 
people facing a variety of similar and different development problems in other countries. 

6. To develop decision making skills through the consideration of alternative approaches to 
development. 

7. To promote a willingness to become involved in seeking solutions to devp'opment problems. 



Development themes and issues addressed in the resources and activities include: 



Spaceship Earth 

The Global Economic System 

Global Food Connections 

International Trade 

The Informal Economy 

Population 

Health 

Children 

Ageing Population 
Women and Development 



How to Feed the World 
The Green Revolution 
The Dwindling Seedbank 
Pesticides 

The Fuelwood Crisis 
Water Quality 
Irrigation 

The Fragile Earth 
Desertification 
Air Pollution 



Urbanisation 
Life in Shanty Towns 
Land Justice 
Third World Tourism 
Appropriate Technology 
Appropriate Aid 
Barriers to Independence 
Landmarks for Change 
Alternative Trading 
Peace on Earth 
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